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Peace News 


Editorial 


Britain’s blindness 


in southern Arabia 


We're off on another anti-Nasser cam- 
aign. THE TWO VICTIMS OF NAS- 
ER’S HATE screeched the Sketch on 

Tuesday morning, displaying large 

pictures of the two British soldiers killed 

in the South Arabian Federation last 
week. At the time of going to press no 
evidence had been produced to support 
the story that the two soldiers had been 
beheaded. The fact that the story was 
unconfirmed didn’t stop even The Times 
announcing as fact in a headline on 

Monday, BRITONS’ HEADS STUCK ON 
POSTS. 

By Tuesday The Times had had calmer 
a eone thoughts. In an editorial it 
sala: 

‘““Whether it is confirmed or not - and 
it ought not to have been published 
by Middle East command until it had 
been confirmed (nor by The Times? 
-ed PN) - the report that the bodies of 
two British soldiers killed by Yemenis 
have been mutilated has nothing im- 
probable about it... . Decapitation of 
the dead may not be one of the 
familiar horrors of modern war, but 
there are plenty of others. Indigna- 
tion is the worst starting point for 
assessing what is at stake in south 
Arabia.” 

Exactly. War is war and every killing 
is an atrocity - including the killing of 
the 60 Arabs reported killed in recent 
clashes. There were, of course, no pic- 
tures of these men in the British press, 
no talk of where they lived or of sym- 
pathy for their families - nothing, in 
fact, which might bring to the conscious- 
ness of the British people the fact that 
these Arabs that British soldiers are 
killing are also human beings. 

The recent fighting in southern Arabia 
has its roots deep in the centuries-old 
relationship of Britain and the Arab 
world. But the present clash is caused 
mainly by two events of recent 
history. 

The first was the revolution in Yemen in 
September 1962. Imam Mohammed, a 
tremendously rich and brutal despot, was 
overthrown and fled, and a republican 

government was set up under Colonel 

Abdullah Sallal. The new government, 
which was sympathetic _to the Arab 
nationalism of Nasser in Egypt though it 
was economically more conservative, 
abolished slavery, introduced a constitu- 
tion providing for equal rights for all, 
and announced a plan for the economic 
development of the country, one of the 
poorest in the world. 

British journalists who visited Sana, 
Taiz and Hodeida in October and Novem- 

ber 1962 reported that the republican 

Government was in control there and 
that the new regime enjoyed the support 
of Yemenis of all classes, ages and sects. 
However, the Imam continued to resist 
the new Government and has continued 

his resistance up to the present time. 

Sallal has been strongly supported by 
President Nasser (there are said to be 

40,000 Egyptian troops in Yemen at 


present) while the Imam has been backed 
by Saudi Arabia. 

The Sallal Government was recognised 
by over 30 countries (mostly Arab, Com- 
munist and Afro-Asian) by mid-December 
1962, and by the end of the year the 
United States, Australia, and Canada, 
among others, had also recognised it. 
On December 20 the UN General 
Assembly decided by 73 votes to 4 to 
recognise the republican rather than the 
royalist delegation. Britain still does 
not recognise the republican Govern- 
ment. 

The second event which helped to shape 
the present situation was the accession 
of Aden to the Federation of South 
Arabia in January 1963. Aden was a 
British colony; the Federation consisted 
of a number of sheikhdoms, emirates and 
sultanates. This merger was pushed 
through by the British Government with 
no consultation with the people of Aden. 
Just over 5,000 people, out of a total 
population of about 220,000, voted in the 
last Aden elections. Of the twelve 
elected members of the Aden Legisla- 
tive Council, only four voted for the 
merger, the other eight abstaining. In 


SAUDI ARABIA 


December 1963, Mr Dick Taverne, a 
Labour MP, said after a three-day visit 
to Aden that outside Government 
quarters everybody he had met was op- 
posed to the Federation. 

The fighting of the past week has been 
between dissident tribesmen of the Fed- 
eration, backed by Yemen and Egypt, 
and the Federation army backed by 
Britain. 

The revolution in Yemen may have 
strengthened Yemeni opposition to the 
Federation, but it didn’t cause it. The 
proposed merger between the Federa- 
tion and Aden was denounced by the 
Imam’s government as early as August 
17, 1962. Immediately after the revolu- 
tion, however, Colonel Sallal said that 
he had no intention of pressing the claim 
to Aden made by the Imams. In the 
course of time, however, Sallal’s policy 
towards south Arabia changed. Last 
Monday, for instance, he named a Min- 
ister for ‘Occupied South Yemen 
Affairs,” ie., for the South Arabian 
Federation. 

President Nasser has declared his inten- 
tion of driving the British out of south 
Arabia. The British Government is de- 
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termined to stay there. Three arguments 
are usually put forward for the British 
presence: 1. the Aden base is necessary 
to protect British commercial (mainly 
oil) interests in the Middle East; 2. as it 
is a crucial link between the Mediter- 
ranean and the Far East, it is essential 
to Britain’s world-wide military strategy; 
3. Britain has treaty obligations to the 
various potentates of the region. 


The first of these arguments is weak 
since the Arab states have as great an 
interest in selling oil to Britain as 
Britain has in buying it from them. The 
only reason the Arabs are likely to stop 
selling to Britain is as a political re- 
prisal, which the present policy of the 
British Government is making more 
likely. It is doubtful, anyway, if British 
troops in Aden could do much to stop 
the Arabs cutting off oi) supplies if they 
wanted to: it is, after all, their oil. 


The military importance of the Aden 
base is a matter of dispute among mili- 
tary experts. Even if it is important, 
the argument that Britain would have a 
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POSTAL SUBSCRIPTION RATES 


Great Britain and abroad (sea mail): 3 months 
9s, 6 months 188, 1 year 358. Add 10s p.a. 
for pamphlets. 


AIRMAIL EDITION 


North Africa and Middle East: 3 months 10s 6d, 
6 months 21s, 1 year 40s. 


Africa (except N), India, SE Asia: 
lls 6d, 6 months 23s, 1 year 44s. 


3 months 


Australia, New Zealand, and Far East: 3 months 
12s 6d, 6 months 25s, 1 year 48s. 


North America: $8.50 a year to Peace News, 


c/o AFSC, 160 North 15th St., Philadelphia 2, 
Pa. 


Peace News 5 Caledonian Rd London Ni 


CIVILIAN 
DEFENCE 


a Peace News pamphlet 


contributions by Adam Roberts, 
Jerome Frank, Arne Naess, Gene 
Sharp 


foreword by Alastair 
Director of the 
Strategic Studies 


Buchan, 
Institute for 


“One of the most useful documents on 
the subject of war and peace known 
to me.” - Archbishop Roberts, SJ. 


“Civilian Defence discusses, soberly 
and objectively, a possible defence 
policy that does not involve nuclear 
deterrence. I commend it to all who 
are young enough to be able to learn, 
mature enough to go on thinking, 
and sincere enough to act when the 
time for action comes.” - Dame 
Kathleen Lonsdale. 
Price 2s 6d. Obtainable from W. H. 
Smith’s bookstalls, or (3d postage extra) 
from Peace News. Reduced rates for 
quantity orders. 


ICA 17 Dover St Wil 


“ Violence in African Primitive 
Societies ” 


Films by Jean Rouch introduced by 
Roland Penrose 


THURSDAY 14 MAY 7.30 p.m. 
Admission 5s; members 3s, students half 
price 


For details of membership please apply 
to the Secretary 


The Vegan Society 
ANNUAL DINNER 


will be held on Friday 12 June 1964 at 


MAXIMS 


London's original Chinese restaurant 
30 Wardour Street W. 1 
(near Leicester Square tube) 


Reception 6.30 Dinner 7.30 


Distinguished speakers; dancing till mid- 
night. Tickets 17s 6d, two for 32s 6d 
from the Secretary, 123 Baker Street, 
Enfield, Middx. Special reductions for 
societies and for groups reserving eight 
or more tickets before the end of May. 


A warm welcome awaits members, 
friends and supporters, and we antici- 
pate another happy social occasion. 


Classified 


Terms: 6d per word, min. 48. Discounts fer 
series. Box No. 1s extra. Cash with order (not 
stamps please). Adverts to reach 5 Caledonian 
Rd., London, N.1 by first post Menday. Box 
No. replies to same address. Displayed advert- 
isements rate on application. 


Coming events 
ACCEPT RAF'S INVITATION to Open Day at 


Bentwaters, Suffolk, Saturday, May 23. Coach 
from Hampstead. SWI 3080 or 2607. 
BENTWATERS. Coach 16s return. BAY 5234. 
Personal 


CO-OP SHOPPERS everywhere By quoting 
L336943 your purchases pay a dividend to the 
Peace News fund. 


CORRESPOND WITH, exchange visits with like- 
minded people throughout the world by join- 
ing the ITC. Send for free details to ITC, 5 
Grindley Avenue, Chorlton, Manchester 21. 


FAMILY PLANNING. 
methods. 
Brighton. 


Diary 


As this is a free service we reserve the right te 
select from notices sent in. To make the service 
as complete as possible, we urge organisers te: 


American and European 
Premier, 50 Black Lion Street, 


1. Send entries te arrive not later than first 
post Monday (Friday preferred). 


2. Include date, town, time, place (hall, street), 
nature of event, speakers, organisers (and 
secretary's address). 


To publicise full details, book a classified er 
displayed advertisement. 


Remember to order copies ef Peace News fer 
your advertised meeting: Sale er Return. Frem: 
Circulation Dept., 5 Caledonian Rd., N.1. 


8 May, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Picnic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


9 May, Saturday 


BRISTOL. 10.30 am. Folk House, 40 Park St. 
Schools conference. Film, speakers and discus- 
sion. 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 am. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 Ran 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq.) Peace News selling. 


LONDON W.C.1. 7.30 p.m. Pindar of Wake- 
field, Grays Inn Road (near Kings Cross). Con- 
nolly commemoration social, music, dancing, 


singing. Guest artiste Dominic Behan, MC 
Liam Daitun. Adm 2s 6d 

OXFORD. 10 am. to ope Carfax. Peace 
News selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 

10 May, Sunday 

LONDON N.1. 3.30 p.m. 5 Caledonian Road, 


Kings Cross. H. G. Ede - musical recital. Order 
of the Great Companions. 


LONDON N.W.1. 4 p.m. 168 Lisson Grove. 
Council] meeting. London YCND. 


LONDON S.E.1. 2.30 p.m. Royal Festival Hall. 
Black Odyssey in honour of Africa Freedom 
Day 1964. Humphrey Lyttelton and Band, Tony 
Kinsey Quintet, Ginger Johnson and Afro-Cuban 
Drummers, Vanessa Redgrave, Steve Benbow, 
Annie Ross, Nadia Cattouse, Millie, Earl Cam- 
“ron, Kenneth Griffiths. Produced and devised bv 
Yiari Jonson. Tickets (15s, 12s. 6d, 10s, 78 6d, 
§s) from MCF, 374 Grays Inn Road, W.C.1. 


NEW ELTHAM. 8.15 p.m. All Saints, 471 
Foots Cray Road. Youth question Ronald Mal- 
lone on West Woolwich candidature. Fellowship 
Party. 


12 May, Tuesday 


LONDON W.C.1. 8 p.m. Conway Hall, Red 
Lion $q. Connolly commemoration mtg. Speak- 
ers from Ireland. 


OXFORD. 
Mallone: 
war and social injustice.’’ 


13 May, Wednesday 


LONDON N.16. 8 p.m. Friends Mtg House, 
Yoakley Road, off Stoke Newington Ch _ St. 
“Houses or Bombs?'' Speaker: Mr. Ellis Hill- 
man, LCC, GLC. CND. 


8.15 p.m. Brasenose Col. Ronald 
“The Fellowship Party's answer to 
FoR. 


Tribune 


for all news and views 
of the campaign against 
nuclear madness 


every Friday from 
all newsagents Is 


or 


take advantage of this 
special offer 
8 weeks for 6s (post free) 


PLEASE SEND ME TRIBUNE 
FOR EIGHT WEEKS 
(I ENCLOSE 6s) 


Send to: TRIBUNE, 


222 Strand, London W.C.2 
pn38 


GENUINE INTRODUCTIONS, friendship or mar- 
riage. all ages VCC, 34 Honeywell, London 


PERSONAL COLUMN LTD, Falcon House, Burn- 
ley, Lancs. Pen friend - all hobbies, corre- 
spondents in almost every country. All ages. 
S.a.e, for details. 


LET US WORRY about your motor insurance: 
special rates for civil servants and _ school- 
teachers. ‘‘Agreed value’’ policies. Ask for 
details now. Morris Hunter Insurance Con- 
sultants Ltd. (P), 37 Victoria Avenue, Southend- 
on-Sea, Essex. Telephone Southend 41101 
Branch offices Belfast, Motherwell, Guernsey. 


SELL PEACE NEWS. Distributors and sellers 
wanted in every district, group or college. 
Posters and publicity leaflets available free 
Please write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


SMALL BOY and mother seek friendly accom- 


modation, possibly exchange services. Box 302. 
Holidays 

CARAVANS, Newgale Sands, Pembrokeshire 
£5-9 p.w. No extras. Also B & B 15s. J. Shep- 
pard, Grove House, Little Haven, Haverford- 
west. Phone Broadhaven 296. 


LONDON W.C.1. 8 p.m. 37 Wharton St. Film 
show: ‘‘Which Way the Wind" - a dramatisa- 
ie of the problem of Hiroshima. All welcome 


14 May, Thursday 


LONDON E.11. 8 p.m. 
Bush Road, Leytonstone. 
“Would the PP 
pacifist?’ PPU. 


15-18 May, Fri-Mon 


SOUTHWARK TO CANTERBURY. Pilgrimage. 
Starting 7.30 p.m. Friday. Lewisham, Chatham, 
Faversham. ontact Christian CND pilgrimage, 
23 Colehill Lane, S.W.6. 


15 May, Friday 


BRIGHTON. 1 p.m. Friends Mtg House, Ship 
St. Pienic lunch and discussion. Tea pro- 
vided, bring own food. In aid of Friends relief 
work overseas. 


LONDON S.E.1. 7.30 p.m. Southwark Cathedral. 
Short service before six-mile walk to Lewisham. 
Christian CND pilgrimage. 


16 May, Saturday 


CAMBRIDGE. 10 a.m. to 1 p.m. and 2-4 p.m. 
Rose Crescent (Market Sq.) Peace News selling. 


CHICHESTER. 3 p.m. Cathedral. 
vice for world peace and disarmament. CND. 


LONDON S.E.13, Lewisham Parish Ch. Plant- 
ing of Nagasaki cherry tree before walking to 
Rochester Cathedral, Chatham. Christian CND 
pilgrimage. 


NORTHWOOD, Middx. Assemble 1.30 p.m. 
Northwood Stn for march to Ruislip USAF base 
to deliver letters of protest. CND. 


OXFORD. 10 a.m. to 4 p.m. Carfax. Peace 


News selling. Contact Andrew Green, Magdalen 
College. 


17 May, Sunday 


CHATHAM. Attend early service in Rochester 
Cathedral or other churches before walk to 
Faversham. Christian CND pilgrimage. 


17-24 May, Sun-Sun 
WEST WOOLWICH. 10 a.m. to 8 p.m. everyday. 


141 Woolacombe Road, Kidbrooke (LEE 6249), 
Leafleting and canvassing. Fellowship Party. 


18 May, Monday 


FAVERSHAM. Final procession to Canterbury. 
Christian CND pilgrimage. 


20 May, Wednesday 


LONDON N.9. 8 p.m. Congregational Ch. Hall, 
Lower Fore St. Bernard Withers: ‘‘Conscription 
again?’’ Group AGM. PPU. 


Friends Mtg House 
Bernard Withers: 
help objectors who were not 


Special ser- 


TORONTO. 8.30 p.m. Massey Hall. 
with Dr Spock. CND. 


An evening 


23 May, Saturday 


LONDON W.C.2. 10 a.m. to 5.30 p.m. West- 
minster Friends Mtg House, 52 St Martin’s 
Lane. Annual national conference of Christian 
CND. Details, Maeve Wilkins, 38 Sutton Road, 
N.10. TUD 0384. 


ACCIDENTAL 


peace will never break out. Conscious 
effort is needed. 


Make sure of your Peace News every 
week by ordering a copy from your 
newsagent - he may grow to like it 
too. Order extra copies for display if 
you can. If you have any difficulties 
write to Circulation Manager, Peace 
News, 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


SMALL FARM six miles sea. Bed, breakfast, 
evening meal £4 10s. p.w. Keeble, Allet, Truro. 


Publications 


BOOKS ON EVERYTHING to everywhere. Hous: 
mans (the Peace News booksellers) can supply 
any book in print. Mail order service to ali 
parts of the world. Book tokens issued and 
exchanged. See our large stock of books, 
paperbacks, peace literature, stationery, grect- 
ings cards etc. 5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


CONTACT - a South African Liberal fortnightly 
with inside news of the struggle against apar, 
theid and colonialism. 6 months 8s 9d, 14 
months 17s. Box 1979, Cape Town, S.A. 


SARVODAYA - monthly magazine of the Bhoo- 
dan Movement in India may be _ obtained 
from Housmans Bookshop, 5 Caledonian Road, 
London N.1, at 12s. yearly or 1s. (post 3a.) 
each issue. 


THE RAILWAY REVIEW - weekly railwaymen 3 
paper. Essential reading for those who want 
the authentic voice of railway workers. Ob. 
tainable 9s. a quarter post free from 205 
Euston Road, N.W.1. 


— 


Whitsun holiday 


Advertisement copy and details for 
Diary, intended for publication in Peace 
News dated May 22, must be received by 
Thursday May 14 at the latest. 


Books from the 
Bruderhof community 


CHILDREN IN COMMUNITY 21s (18) 
a “photographic essay” of 
children’s life and art in 
community. 70 photographs. 

TORCHES TOGETHER 150 (0d) 


Emmy Arnoid: a history up 
to 1937 of the Society of 
Brothers in Germany - by 
the wife of the founder 


and from the 


US freedom movement 
STRENGTH TO LOVE 16s (9d) 
Martin Luther King’s sermons 


NOTES OF A NATIVE SON 
James Baldwin’s first essays 


and for the 


General Election 

= ere DOUGLAS-HOME 
umrys Hughes’s dis 
iGerspre g s isrespectful 

WHY LABOUR? 3a 6d (6d) 
Jim Northcott - Penguin Special 

WHY CONSERVATIVE? 38 6d (6d) 
Timothy Raisin - Penguin Special 


WHY I WON’T VOTE 
Anarchy no. 37 48 (Sd) 


21s (9d) 


5s (6d) 


Please add postage as in brackets 
All books and pamphlets from 


HOUSMANS 


5 Caledonian Road, London N.1. 


Special offer for new readers 


please send 


6 weeks 
Peace News 


post free trial 


US: 10 weeks 2s 6d 


for 1 dollar 


|! enclose 


Name 


Block letters, please 


Address 


Is) 


hi) 


yd) 


od) 


6d) 


6d) 
6d) 


a) 


George A. Beebe 


Co-operation against meningitis: Dr 
Leon Lapeyssonnie, the World 
Health Organisation consultant, 
performs a lumbar puncture on a 
young boy during a visit to the 
Niger village of Gourkaana last 
month. 


International 


Co-operation Year 


—a good idea 
going nowhere? 


The United Nations have declared 1965 
to be International Co-operation Year, 
put have done nothing to put life into 
the project. In this article, George A. 
Beebe of the Institute for International 
Order, New York, outlines the story of 
the proposal for an International Co- 
operation Year, and argues that only 
non-governmental bodies can now pull 
the proposal out of the doldrums. The 
article is reprinted from War/Peace 
Report (New York) by kind permission 
of the editors. 

In the late Dag Hammarskjold’s words: 
“Tt is when all play safe that we create 
a world of the utmost insecurity. It is 
when we all play safe that fatality would 
lead us to our doom. It is in the ‘dark 
shade of courage’ alone that the spell 
can be broken.” 


On November 21, 1963, the General 
Assembly of the United Nations played 
it safe, and thus, by passing a resolution 
that is little more than a gesture, de- 
prived the international community of a 
potentially exciting proposal, Inter- 
national Co-operation Year (1965). 
The history of ICY actually began in 
Canada with a group of women who gave 
birth to the idea, but the first official 
UN word about it was offered by Prime 
Minister Nehru, on November 10, 1961. 
Mr Nehru told the General Assembly: 
“We live in this world of conflicts and 
yet the world goes on, undoubtedly 
because of the co-operation of nations 
and individuals. The essential thing 
about this world is co-operation, and 
even today, between countries which 
are opposed to each other in the politi- 
cal or other fields, there is a vast 
amount of co-operation. Little is 
known, or little is said, about this co- 


operation that is going on, but a great 
deal is said about every point of con- 
flict, and so the world is full of this 
idea that the conflicts go on and we 
live on the verge of disaster. Perhaps 
it would be a truer picture if the co- 
operating elements in the world today 
were put forward and we were made 
to think that the world depends on co- 
operation and not on conflict.” 


“What is desired,” said a leading Quaker 
intellectual who had helped frame the 
ICY proposal, “is a broadened oppor- 
tunity for a great many individuals to 
play a part in improving international 
understanding. The objective would be 
to launch new sustained efforts such as 
joint working groups, which involve hav- 
ing nationals of different countries seek- 
ing together to solve common problems, 
whether they be disease, new educational 
techniques, scientific research, juvenile 
delinquency, erosion control or anything 
else.” 


Six days after Nehru’s address India pro- 
posed in a resolution to the General 
Assembly that 1963 be International 
Co-operation Year. But the Assembly 
deferred action until the following year, 
when on December 19, 1962, it approved 
a resolution calling on its president to 
appoint a committee of 12 to look into 
the feasability of ICY. The committee, 
which did not contain any of the big 
powers on it, sent out invitations to the 
UN member governments, the special- 
ised agencies, the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and non-governmental 
organisations (NGOs) asking for sug- 
gestions on what projects might be 
undertaken for ICY. 


The response from governments and 
most of the specialised agencies was dis- 


British plans for ICY 


A Preparatory Committee set up by 
the National Peace Council in London 
is at present working on plans with the 
aim of publicising International Co- 
operation Year and co-ordinating ac- 
tivities of different organisations in this 
country. 


Last November a meeting was convened 
in London for all those non-governmental 
organisations wishing to discuss their 
response to the UN decision. Twenty- 
eight organisations were represented and 
it was decided to prepare plans for a 
wider meeting of interested organisa- 
tions in the spring. This extended meet- 
ing was held on April 17, in London. 
The purpose of this meeting was “to 
acquaint aS many non-governmental 
organisations in Britain as possible with 
the UN decision to designate 1965 as 
International Co-operation Year, and to 
enlist their support for a nation-wide 
campaign designed to make Britain’s 
participation in this project effective 
and far-reaching.” 


About 160 people attended, representing 
well over 100 organisations, including 
peace organisations, the United Nations 
Association, the Freedom from Hunger 


campaign and comparable groups, the 
Pugwash Conferences on Science and 
World Affairs, and many cultural and 
educational organisations. The first part 
of the meeting was taken up with 
speeches - an introduction from the 
chairman, Wayland Young, followed by 
Mr S. Falle, head of the UN department 
of the Foreign Office, Ritchie Calder, 
and Frank Judd, chairman of the ICY 
Preparatory Committee. In the second 
half of the meeting there were contri- 
butions and questions from the floor, 
including some practical suggestions for 
activity. It was decided to set up a 
council of representatives of interested 
organisation to further plans. 


Since then over 150 organisations have 
been circularised and asked whether, 
supposing they support the aims of 
International Co-operation Year and will 
agree to pay an initial minimum sub- 
scription of £2, they will nominate some- 
one to serve on the council. Later the 
supporting organisations will be asked 
to nominate from among the council 
members people to serve on an executive 
committee. It is expected that the first 
meeting of the executive committee will 
take place early in July. 


appointing. Those who did reply were 
concerned with cost. One or two felt the 
year could be used to launch special 
international drives within their areas, 
which they had been planning any- 
way. 

But the NGOs offered some more excit- 
ing ideas. Among them: 

A world population survey, looking to- 
wards a world census, perhaps in 1970. 
This would lead to an ongoing organisa- 
tion to carry out the task. 


A world mapping project, concentrating 
on areas which do not have large-scale 
peg leading to an authoritative world 
alias. 
World 
athletes. 
A United Nations peace corps. 

A relaxation of travel barriers through- 
out the world for a year. 

A common coin or stamp, honoured 
everywhere. 

An international computer language, so 
that a storehouse of the world’s know- 
ledge could be developed. 

A worldwide survey of fishery resources, 
leading to an international project for 
farming the sea. 

Joint space probes (later proposed inde- 
pendently by the US). 

A network of “ham” radio operators, 
assigned to special ICY projects. 

A study by the world’s universities of 
the sources of ideological conflict. (Such 


tours of great artists and 


Studies, it was hoped, would reveal 
parallel concerns and many common 
values.) 


A worldwide concentration by research 
scientists to try to find a cure for 
cancer. 

Faced with weak governmental backing 
for any, let alone a majority, of the pro- 
jects, the committee fell back on to part 
one of Mr Nehru’s proposal, namely, to 
concentrate on the ezisting projects. 
The committee, it said in its report, “felt 
that it should recommend an emphasis 
on existing and continuing activities 
which involve international co-operation, 
rather than suggest specific activities 
to be carried out only during the year 
1965, which might leave the impression 
that the need for international co-opera- 
tion would be reduced when the year 
came to an end.” “Maximum publicity,” 
it said, should be granted “existing co- 


operation.” 

Two points should be made about this 
report: 

1. Existing co-operation, worthy and 
essential though it is, represents a 
pee fraction of what could be 
one. 


2. If the way is to be opened for intensi- 
fied co-operation, then the public should 
get excited about it. Co-operation should 
become “the thing to do.” But can the 
United Nations’ present projects be 
dramatised to create this change in at- 
mosphere? Many attempts have been 
made already, and are continuing to be 
made every day, to publicise the good 
works of the United Nations. But there 
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has been little evidence that the people 
in a developed country can get really 
involved and excited about a locust 
eradication scheme on the other side of 
the globe, or a distant technical training 
programme. The sense of involvement, 
even in the potential lives saved, is too 
remote to create the essential spark. 


Looking over some of the NGO pro- 
posals, we see quickly that many of 
them would break the pattern of ~ the 
givers” and “the getters.” Solving the 
problems of cancer, juvenile delin- 
quency, or developing an international 
computer language, would benefit the 
rich countries as well as the poor. And, 
organised under the United Nations 
aegis, even partial success in any one of 
these areas might have opened the way 
for the rich countries to involve them- 
selves in important programmes for 
helping the underdeveloped nations, 
such as a world literacy campaign. 


ICY was originally designed to create a 
climate for increased international co- 
operation by dramatising genuine co- 
operation. By its striving for unanimity, 
the General Assembly ended up with a 
watered-down version of the original. 

All is not lost. The General Assembly 
resolution, passed on November 21, did 
establish an International Co-operation 
Year. The door is left open a tiny bit 
as a new preparatory committee is asked 
to call on the governments, specialised 
agencies and NGOs “to fermulate such 
plans and programmes as seem to them 
septate to promote the purposes of 


So it is up to the NGOs. Only they can 
now pull ICY out of the doldrums. This 
is an administrative task of bewildering 
and Parkinsonesque proportions. There 
is hardly any money. (Compare, for 
example, the money that would be un- 
leashed if the United States were to 
allocate one per cent of its defence and 
space budget for one year only to ICY 
as compared to the few thousand dollars 
available to the NGOs to organise this 
activity.) 

Canada already has a national committee 
working on ICY. Perhaps a network of 
national NGO committees could regen- 
erate some of the early interest that this 
proposal evoked. Perhaps even a big 
government might get interested! 

As the philosopher Karl Jaspers said in 
Man and the Modern Age, the apparatus 
never welcomes those who would push 
out the periphery of society into new 
creative areas. Yet without them, society 
would perish. 


Cyprus pamphlet 


Watford Youth CND group have pub- 
lished a pamphlet entitled Cyprus : The 
Cause of Bloodshed. It contains a brief 
history of Cyprus and outlines the back- 
ground to the present crisis. It can be 
obtained from 47 Goodwood Avenue, 
Watford, Herts, price 6d. 
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David James 


The Middle East: end 
of the cream cake era 


The Middle East and the West, by 
Bernard Lewis. (Weidenfeld and 


Nicolson, 21s.) 


Among the great number of books on 
the Middle East that have come out in 
the last two or three years, Professor 
Lewis’s puts the Middle East case - in 
its psychological, historical and human 
aspects - with the greatest candour and 
conviction. Rarely has such a vast and 
controversial subject been dealt with in 
so few pages, with such clarity, such 
competence and such authority. 


This is not an exhaustive study of the 
area, of its political or social evolution; 
the book is a collection of six lectures 
which Professor Lewis gave at an 
American university. It is more a state- 
ment, an essay, a kind of objective 
balance sheet of what Western influence 
on the Eastern world has amounted to 
over its long and turbulent history. 


But even if he didn’t intend to, the 
author has gone far beyond a straight- 
forward account, and his book acquires 
in more than one respect the scope and 
the force of an indictment. In fact in 
certain places one hears the pathetic 
tone of a man who knows this area 
perfectly, who has assimilated its history, 
who loves it no doubt and who suffers in 
some way when confronted with the lack 
of understanding which the West con- 
tinues to display towards the Middle 
East. 


It is an indictment against those who 
“persist in regarding the Arabs as spoilt 
children, who must either be smacked 
and locked in the nursery, or else stuffed 
with cream cakes to keep them quiet” 
and against those who still wish to see 
the Middle East simply as a Western 
preserve when it has unquestionably 
ceased to be so. 

The part of the book devoted to the role 
of Western civilisation in the Middle 
East is certainly where the author’s 
frankness and insight are most apparent. 
In his view, this influence has been 
neither entirely positive nor entirely 
negative. It has been what it had to 
be, that is to say, a long political, 
economic, psychological and human re- 
lationship, with all that can mean in 
terms of benefits but also of injustices, 
intended or accidental. 

The first contact between the West and 


the Arab East foreshadowed important 
changes, for “the East began to change 
from ignorant complacency to anxious 
emulation.” The brutal awakening of 
the East, for long paralysed by lethargy, 
before the power, the attractions and 
the civilisation of the West could not 
help having fortunate consequences. The 
Eastern world discovered the West and 
quickly became fascinated by it. Its 
élites wanted to bring home what they 
fee seen or what they had learned 
there. 


The changes, says Professor Lewis, were 
the work, not so much of the West, as 
of the westernised Arabs. Parliamentary 
democracy and the ideas of the French 
Revolution were certainly what fascin- 
ated the Eastern élites most, especially 
the Turks. This influence was greatest 
on the diplomats, then on the students 
who visited the West. France had a 
particular attraction because “the French 
Revolution was the first great movement 
of ideas in Europe that was not expressed 
in more or less Christian terms and its 
doctrines could therefore spread, un- 
hampered, through the new channels 
that were being opened into the world 
of Islam.” 


The attraction of democracy was con- 
siderable. The Egyptian khedives drew 
inspiration from it to found the first 
consultative assemblies in the modern 
history of the Arab world. But, and 
this is something the author says re- 
luctantly, democracy has failed in the 
Middle East, and especially in the 
Muslim Middle East. There are three 
exceptions: Turkey, Lebanon and Israel 
and of these last two, one is half 
Christian and the other 90% Jewish! 


But the failure of democracy does not 
prove that Arabs or Muslims are 
“naturally hostile to democracy. Far 
from it. For this failure the West must 
take a share of the blame, for it has 
often encouraged, if not imposed, its 
conception of parliamentary democracy 
without adapting it to the conditions of 
the Middle East. Can we blame the 
Egyptians for detesting democracy when 
the only form of it they have experi- 
enced was that of Farouk, whose parlia- 
ment was entirely subjugated to the 
power of money and of the land- 
owners? 


But if “the fight for political freedom 
has been fought and lost” in the Middle 
East, a battle of huge scope and perhaps 
of even greater significance has today 
been joined: “the fight for economic 
freedom - freedom from want.” 


As the wind of liberalism blew for a 
long time over the Middle East without 
leading to anything other than authori- 
tarian and military regimes, so the wind 
of “socialism” blows today over the 
area. Certainly, the socialist theories 
of the Middle East are not entirely the 
same as our Western ideas, but they 
draw inspiration from the same ideal of 
equality and social justice with which 
Islam, as Professor Lewis rightly 
emphasises, is itself strongly imbued. 
From this a key notion emerges: Islam 
continues to be a force which is al! the 
more dynamic, all the more naturally 
embedded in the life of the Middle East, 
for appearing to have escaped Western 
influence, indeed any foreign influence. 
“One reason foreigners find it hard to 
understand the Middle East is that in 
this area the main focus of traditional 
loyalty is not, as in the West, the 
nation; it is not a geographic or 
ethnic unit, but the religion. This 
may explain why of all the great move- 
ments that have shaken the Middle 
East during the last century and a 
half (nationalism, socialism, etc.) the 
Islamic movements alone are authen- 
tically Middle Eastern. The religious 
orders alone spring from the native 
soil, and express the passions of the 
submerged masses of the population. 
Though they have all, so far, been 
defeated, they have not yet spoken 
their last word.” 
If the West is to exercise a positive 
influence in the Middle East (or simply 
to make good the negative effects of its 
past influence) it must recognise a cer- 
tain number of truths, the most import- 
ant perhaps being that the Middle East 
has stopped being a sphere of influence 
exclusively reserved to the West “ and 
it is not likely to become so again.” Nor 
should the West forget that the Arabs’ 
attitude to them is generally hostile. 
“In contrast, the Arab attitude to Russia, 
not coloured by any previous record of 
relations, has been emotionally neutral.” 
And further, “This advantage (of 
Russia over the West) is reinforced by 
the familiar and intelligible authori- 
tarian methods and political style of the 
Russians as contrasted with the un- 
familiar and, to most Arabs, unintel- 
ligible democratic processes of the 
West.” 
Finally, the West should disengage from 
Arab politics and help to keep the cold 
war out of the area. 
The book ends on an optimistic note and 
only the future can tell us how justified 
it is. “After a period of time, better rela- 
tions between the West and the Arab 
world may - probably will - become 
possible. Friendship will be possible 
only when Arab nationalism is prepared 
to come to terms with the West.” 


JOHN BALL’S COLUMN 
The army’s still recruiting 


Highly recommended to anyone who 
wants a few days’ good reading: a novel 
by D. A. Nicholas Jones about assorted 
ban-the-bombers and others in an imag- 
inary East Anglian coast town, called 
Never Had It So Good. It was published 
a little over a year ago, but we never 
noticed at the time - a thing which 
happens rather too often (the worst 
example is our neglect of that very mar- 
vellous book Catch-22, which I hope we 
will remedy when it comes out in paper- 
back later this month). 


Mr Jones’ book is mostly about the class- 
bound nature of British life, with con- 
siderable emphasis on the military 
aspects. The ex-military person who can’t 
adjust to civilian life comes in quite 
a lot, and I was delighted to see that 
statements in the book which might be 
thought an unfair exaggeration of their 
position (of the ‘what these young 
toughs want is a few hours on a parade 
ground ” variety) were reproduced word 
for a in the House of Commons last 
week. 


David Jones has been, among other 
things, a reporter on the Ozford Mail 
and a YCND organiser; he is now work- 
ing on Tribune. Readers of this paper 
should recognise a good many of his 
points of reference - particularly mem- 
bers of CND who have also been in 
the army. (The book is punctuated by 
quotes from The Threepenny Opera: 
“ Blood is blood and red is red, and the 
army's still recruiting” - which are 
again appropriate this week, as men 


kill and get killed in defence of the 
oil-bearing sheikhdoms of South Arabia.) 
A lot of the book is very funny, but be 
warned: although the British Vampire 
(“on which the blood never dries ’’) 
takes the main thrust of Mr Jones’ 
attack, it is not all one big anti- 
colonialist rave - some blows are directed 
at the goodies as well. 
* * * 


Arthur Blaxall, 72-year-old secretary of 
the South African Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation who was prosecuted last autumn 
under the Suppression of Communism 
Act, has arrived in Britain. 


Mr Blaxall was sentenced to 28 months’ 
imprisonment, all but 6 months of which 
was suspended, on charges of possessing 
banned publications and participating in 
the activities of African nationalist 
movements. In a circular letter issued 
on May 1, he writes that he had decided 
to become ‘‘ unaligned” while deciding 
what to do next. He says: 


“At such a time a Christian naturally 
waits for a ‘ call,’ which will be obvious 
even if completely unexpected - thus 
we are not worrying about anything, 
at any rate for the next six months.” 
He has therefore asked to be allowed to 
resign from the vice-chairmanship of 
the International Fellowship of Recon- 
ciliation, and he has withdrawn an 
earlier offer of voluntary help in Africa 
made to the Fellowship. He says that 
he has already been sounded about 
doing part-time church work in Britain, 
and he has had “hints” of ‘useful 


spheres in different parts of Africa,” 
but he replies that “our hearts are in 
the country whose life we have shared 
for 41 years.” This appears to indicate 
that Mr Blaxall hopes ultimately to re- 
turn to South Africa. 


Puzzled postcard from a reader in Lad- 
broke Grove: 


“David Boulton is editor of Sanity. 
Richard Gott is a contributing editor 
of Sanity and joint author of the CND 
discussion pamphlet NATO’s Final 
Decade. Adam Roberts is an assistant 
editor of Peace News and a joint 
author of the Peace News pamphlet 
Civilian Defence. 


“In the post-Easter Sanity Boulton 
defends the publication of Gott’s 
pamphlet. In Peace News, April 24, 
Boulton reports on the unilateralist 
forum at Conway Hall, with sym- 
pathetic mention of Roberts’ speech. 
In May Sanity Roberts reports on 
forum, defending publication of Gott’s 
pamphlet, and in the same issue Gott 
reviews Roberts’ pamphlet. 


“Ys this a coincidence?” 


Choking back the urge to scream “ No, 
it’s all a dastardly plot,” I can only 
offer highly implausible explanations: 
“They’re cousins,” or even “ They’re all 
the same _ person, really.” When 
questioned, Adam Roberts had nothing 
to say; but I will offer very small prizes 
to the best explanations of this oddity. 
I don’t promise to print any of them. 


BRITAIN’S 
BLINDNESS 


from front page 


right to keep it against the wishes of the 
local population depends on the assumP- 
tion that British military interests are 
more important than any others. 
President Nasser decided that it was 
essential to Egyptian military interests 
that he control Glasgow, would the 
Boh Government recognise his right 
(0) 


It is possible that the people of Aden 
would like the base to remain because 
it plays an important part in the Aden 
economy. If this is so, then there 15 
still no case for British political domina- 
tion of the area. 


Finally, although Britain’s treaties with 
the sultans and emirs are valid in inter- 
national law, politically they are as 
stupid and reactionary as, say, the United 
States’ alliance with Batista in Cuba oF 
with Ngo Dinh Diem in South Vietnam. 
If the United Nations should (as is quite 
Possible) order Britain to take action 
Inconsistent with these treaties, then in 
international law its obligations to the 
UN will take precedence over its obliga- 
tions under the treaties. 


No-one knows what political arrange 
ments the people of the Federation want 
since no-one has bothered to ask them. 
There is certainly strong opposition to 
the Federation in Aden, and many people 
there (particularly the 80,000 Yemenis) 
would like to see either Aden alone, OF 
the whole South Arabian Federation, 
joined with Yemen, 


An answer to this problem is available. 
lt is contained in a resolution of the 
UN General Assembly, passed by 77 
votes to 10 on December 11 last year. 
This resolution approved the recom- 
mendations of a special UN sub-commit- 
tee set up to investigate the situation in 
southern Arabia. The most relevant of 
these recommendations were: 


1. The people of southern Arabia should 
be allowed to exercise their right to self- 
determination as soon as possible 
through a consultation of the whole 


population on the basi j a 
adult suffrage. asis of univers 


2. Britain should dissolve the present 
legislative organs and make the neces- 
Sary constitutional changes for holding 
general elections with a view to estab- 
lishing a representative organ and setting 
up a government for the whole terri- 
tory. 

3. There should be a 
the area before and 
tions. 


4. The elections should be held before 
Independence, which would thus be 
granted in accordance with the freely 
expressed wish of the people. 


5. After the elections Britain should 
arrange with the newly elected govern- 


ment a date for independence and a 
transfer of power. 


Britain refused to co-operate with this 
sub-committee in any way. 


Speaking in the House of Commons on 

November 13 1962, Mr Duncan Sandys, 

Secretary of State for Commonweaith 

Relations and for the Colonies, said: 
“No-one can have anything to say in 
favour of the rule of the old Imams, 
but neither does the behaviour of the 
new military leaders (of Yemen) and 
their Egyptian allies encourage much 
hope that under their rule the Yemen 
would be either democratic or inde- 
pendent. I cannot, therefore, believe 
that any substantial section of opinion 
in Aden can genuinely want union 
with the Yemen under present condi- 
tions. One must regard this cry as no 
more than an emotional expression of 
Arab nationalism by people who know 
that there is no risk of Britain agree- 
ing to their demand.” 


Nasser is no saint; his speeches on 
southern Arabia (and still more, of 
course, on Israel) have been very belli- 
cose, although his actions have so far 
been much less so. But Britain is in 
danger of allowing its anti-Nasser preju- 
dices to blind it to the demands of 
justice in southern Arabia. If the 
British Government is really concerned 
about democracy and independence in 
the region they should support the 
United Nations proposals and forget 
about their emirs, sheikhs and sultans. 
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An interview with Hans Bruggeman MP 


The Dutch Pacifist Socialist Party 


Hans Bruggeman is a member of the Dutch parliament, 


to which he was elected on May 15 last year. In this 


interview, he describes his party, the Dutch Pacifist 


Socialist Party, and its policies. 


When was the Dutch Pacifist Soctalist 
Party formed? 


After the war ended the socialists in 
Holland formed a new party, Partij van 
de Arbeid (Labour Party), but from the 
beginning there were people who were 
not satisfied with this party. Some were 
dissatisfied about affairs in Indonesia 
where there was military action on two 
occasions; some (from the left wing) 
about social and economic questions; 
some (the pacifists) because they op- 
posed NATO and nuclear weapons. 


In 1956 a group of people who were 
members of no political party came to- 
gether on the question of nuclear 
weapons and disarmament. They went 
to the Labour Party and asked if it 
would be possible in the following elec- 
tions to have two of their group on the 
election list, one in a safe seat and one 
where people would only give him a 
majority when there were enough people 
in Holland who really want a pacifist in 
parliament. The Labour Party refused 
this request, so the Pacifist Socialist 
Party was started in January 1957. 


How big is the party now? 

On May 15, 1963, in elections for our 
second chamber, the equivalent of the 
House of Commons, we got 180,000 votes. 
According to the proportional repre- 
sentation system, a party gets one MP 
for every 0.75% it wins of the total votes 
cast. We got four MPs in. In last 
summer’s elections we got members into 
the first chamber, which is similar to 
the House of Lords, only it is elected. 


What is your party’s exact policy with 
regard to Holland’s military affairs? 

We see as our first task to propagandise 
for another defence policy and another 
foreign policy. 

Are you in favour of abolishing every- 
thing except the police force? 

We have stated in our party programme 
that we support a United Nations police 
force. We have discussed the matter a 
lot theoretically, but now we don’t talk 
about it so much. We are definitely 
against all national military forces. But 
the use of violence has been an issue in 
questions about Algeria, Cuba, Angola, 
and South Africa. 

There were people who asked about our 
attitude to Algerians who are fighting 
against the French, or to Fidel Castro 


against Batista, and what we would do 
if the US invaded Cuba. Everyone came 
to the conclusion that it is not possible 
for us in Holland to say what Algerians 
or others ought to do when there is no 
other solution. That, of course, is diffi- 
cult with one’s pacifist attitude. We for 
ourselves will not form a military force, 
and we shall not use these methods, but 
we cannot say to the Algerians, or 
Angolans, that this is wrong. If I were 
in Algeria as an Algerian I think I 
should do what the Algerians have 
done. 

Are there disagreements in your party 
on the emphasis to be put on multi- 
lateral and unilateral disarmament? 

We all agree that it would be wonderful 
if there was multilateral disarmament, 
but there have been meetings in Geneva 
for years and years and disarmament 
has not happened. We are sure that the 
fact that the parties in question don't 
trust each other is the reason why there 
are still no results. Therefore it is 
urgent to start with unilateral actions. 
We believe in starting in Holland with 
unilateral steps. 


Would you support unilateral disarma- 
ment by America and Russia? 

Yes, of course. But in the shorter term 
we also support more limited measures, 
such as unilateral initiatives. I have 
recently argued in the Dutch parliament 
that it should be possible to do much in 
a unilateral way without dangerously 
upsetting the “balance of power,” if this 
exists. It is possible for our country 
to take the first unilateral steps without 
having one gun less than we have now. 
We could start by giving better and 
more objective information about Russia, 
having more cultural contact with the 
Communist countries, negotiating for 
disengagement, etc, but the minister has 
given no answer to my proposal. 


Do you discuss non-violence in terms of 
the proposals of Commander Sir Stephen 
King-Hall for a non-violent defence 
policy? 

As a party we have in our programme 
no national military force, and support 
only a police force for national and in- 
ternal affairs and also a United Nations 
force. There is a lot of discussion about 
non-violent resistance, but we have not 
made this an important point in our 


Shorter notices 


The New World of Negro Americans, b 
Harold R. Isaacs. (Phoenix House, 42s. 
A study of the effect of world affairs, 
particularly the anti-colonial revolution, 
on the American Negro. Based mainly 
on interviews with Negroes. 

Young Africa, by Peter Larsen. (Phoenix 
House, 25s.) An account of the new 
Africa based on a ten-month visit to 
many countries there. 


The Socialist Register 1964, edited by 
Ralph Miliband and John Saville. (Mer- 
lin Press, 30s.) A volume of essays on 
world and British politics and socialist 
theory. 

Revolution in Seattle, by Harvey 
O'Connor. (Monthly Review Press, New 
York, $5.) Memoirs of a well-known 
American socialist. 

What can I do? A Guide to Action 
against Apartheid. (African National 


Congress of South Africa in co-operation 
with the World Assembly of Youth, free.) 
Contains a large number of practical sug- 


gestions for individual or group action 
against apartheid. Also includes exten- 
sive list of South African products for 
those who wish to boycott them. 

Civil Liberty 1964. (National Council 
for Civil Liberties, 1s 6d.) Account of 
the Council’s work over the past twelve 
months. Includes several interesting 
articles. 

French Aid: the Jeannery Report. (Over- 
seas Development Institute, 5s.) An 
abridged translation of the report of 
the Jeannery Commission, set up by the 
French Government to examine the 
working of French aid to the developing 
countries. Contains many criticisms of 
the present French system of giving aid 
(France gives more than twice as much 
as Britain) and makes practical pro- 
posals for the future. 

Massacre in Rwanda, by Aaron Segal. 
(Fabian Society, 3s.) Detailed account 
of the massacres with proposals for 
avoiding further bloodshed. a 


programme. However, we do propose 
that alongside the Ministry of Defence, 
we should also have a Ministry of Peace, 
which should conduct a scientific study 
of questions of peace and war, including 
studies of non-violent defence. 


When you discuss things in your 
party are there any groups which are 
more sympathetic to Communism than 
others? 

It is no problem. Of course we have 
some Marxists, but all members are 
socialists. The dogmatic Marxist group 
is small and in general we have had no 
clash. 

In the Cuban crisis in 1962 we issued a 
statement opposing the American block- 
ade, but at the time it was not made 
quite clear whether we said “yes” or 
“no” to nuclear weapons in Cuba. The 
newspapers then said that we were 
against the USA and not the USSR. At 
the time we did not know that there 
were really Russian weapons there, and a 
lot was said against us because of our 
statement, though everyone knows that 
we are against all nuclear weapons. 

Is there a Communist party in Holland? 
Yes, it is legal, and has four members 
of Parliament. There were many more 
the first years after the war. 

What about the “socialist” half of the 
Pacifist Socialist Party? 

There is no “socialist” or “pacifist” half 
in our party. We have a socialist party, 
and in our opinion a socialist party is 
pacifist too! But we call ourselves the 
Pacifist Socialist Party because other 
socialist parties aren’t pacifist at all; and 
to emphasise the great importance of 
our pacifist policy in this period of cold 
war, in this age of nuclear and chemical 
weapons. 

Of course you can make a distinction 
between the defence and international 
affairs elements in our programme and 
the specific social and economic ele 
ments. The Labour Party sometimes 
describes us as “the socialists of 50 years 
ago” because our programme has as 
points: 

1. The land belongs to the people, and 
should be socialised, by the state, by the 
towns, or by the counties. 

2. Houses should not be a way of earn- 
ing rents for some people as everyone 
needs a house. 

3. On the whole question of industry 
and production there should not be a 
production mania, but things should be 
run as much as possible for the benefit 
of all, including the workers. 

All these things were in our programme 
from the start and we are agreed on all 
of them. 

Does your party have a policy on the 
decentralisation of power? 

We support this very strongly because 
one of the reasons the Labour Party is 
not gaining more support is that it has 
given people the impression that every- 
thing would be done for them. It is 
necessary that there should be a tech- 
nical revolution and a modern way of 
life, but not that things should be done 
just from the top. If you have a really 
democratic society, it must be democratic 
at all levels, and there must be an 
attempt to interest people in questions 
and involve them where they are living, 
rather than just in voting every three or 
four years. 

Are there any groups in Holland advo- 
eating civil disobedience? 

An equivalent of the British CND was 
started in 1960, and marches were held 
at Easter 1961. Out of this a small 
group developed for illegal non-violent 
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action, called the 29th November group. 
It is only a small group. As a party we 
don’t officially support it, but as mem- 
bers we support its actions. It is not 
the task of a political party to support 
it, but the task of individual per- 
sons. 


Do you contest local elections? 

Yes, we have done that since the begin- 
ning when it was decided that we must 
interest people in our party on different 
issues, with various points of party 
policy apart from the peace policy. It 
js very good that we made this decision, 
which made us a real party and not just 
a pressure group. We have 100 mem- 
bers in town councils. 


Why do you think it has been possible 
to have a fairly successful pacifist party 
in Holland? 


I am certain that if you had the same 
electoral system as in Holland your paci- 
fist parties would have greater success. 
Your CND movement and peace move- 
ment generally is a greater force than 
ours. The difference in the systems is 
in the method of voting. The propor- 
tional representation system obviously 
favours small parties. 


Once every six weeks we get ten minutes 
on television after the news at 8.20 p.m. 
and once a fortnight we get ten minutes 
on the radio. On the radio we do inter- 
views, talks and plays on topics such as 
civil defence. On television we have 
show films and had interviews about 
Angola and South Africa. 


One difficulty we face is that most 
people in Holland say that politics is 
much ado about nothing, that everything 
is the same whichever party gets in. 
This attitude is very difficult to break 
through. Another difficulty concerns 
the Labour Party. A lot of people have 
said that we should stay in it. In a way 
I agreed with them, since a political 
party must have the possibility of work- 
ing as a political party. Small groups 
of two or three hundred people don't 
interest me as a political group. There 
are many people who agree with our 
point of view, but say it is better to stay 
in the big party, trade unions and so on. 
Here we have the clash between the 
social reformists and the principled 
socialists. 

A difficulty we face with our pacifist 
policy is that some people agreeing 
more or less with our socialist pro- 
gramme, hearing about pacifism, lose 
interest in our party. The greatest 
drawback is what happened in 1940. 
People say that the occupation of Hol- 
land was the result of a pacifist policy. 
But tney forget that the Second World 
War was also caused by the cold war 
between the western capitalist coun- 
tries and Russia. As a result of the 
fear of Communism they gave Hitler the 
chance to achieve power. Because of 
this factor our members tend to be 
youny or old, and there is no real mid- 
dle group. But especially the fact that 
we have many young members and 
voters gives us the hope to become a 
real political force in the struggle for 
a peaceful and socialist world. 


THE ORDER OF THE GREAT 


COMPANIONS 


Service 3.30 Sunday May 10 
5 Caledonian Road Kings Cross 


H. G. Ede: musical recital 
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Brecht behind the wall 


a report from Berlin by Albert Hunt 


Perched on a platform, a soldier in a 
green greatcoat sits on guard. He is 
plump and heavy. On his fat, friendly 
face there is a look of intense concentra- 
tion. He stares straight in front of him. 
But he obviously doesn’t see the audience 
in the theatre. He is too deeply involved 
with trying to remember something. His 
lips move from time to time, repeating 
a number. ; 

In Britain, the part would be given to a 
bit player. ‘‘ Look, dear, I’ve got some- 
thing for you. No, it’s only one scene, 
but it’s juicy. Plenty of character. 
Something to get your teeth in.” 

In the Berliner Ensemble, there’s a feel- 
ing of relaxation. No need to call atten- 
tion to yourself: “Look. I can act.” 
The soldier sits quite still, completely 
absorbed. —. 
At the other side of the stage, finishing 
off the remains of a watery meal, are 
Schweyk and his friend, Baloun - the 
hungry one. When Schweyk in the 
Second World War was produced at the 
Mermaid Jast year, Baloun demonstrated 
his hunger for us (in case we had missed 
the point) by rubbing and patting his 
belly. Wolfgang Lohse scorns such 
gesturing. His face is hunger. His 
trousers hang slack around his waist. 
From time to time - only very rarely - 
the tip of a pink tongue wanders across 
his teeth. 

An electric trolley arrives, carrying 
steaming cans of soup. Baloun walks 
across to it and lifts a lid. He is waved 
away. One of the drivers of the trolley 
hands a can of soup to the soldier. They 
drive off. Baloun looks up at the soldier 
in wonder. 


The soldier drinks his soup. The friendly 
stupidity, the intense concentration are 
still there. But so is the sheer enjoy- 
ment of food. The soup runs down his 


chin. When he turns to look down at 
Baloun, he accidentally spits in his 
eye. 

Baloun walks back across the stage. He 
is deprivation made concrete. 

And now Schweyk approaches the 
soldier. He is in his friendly, helpful 
mood, Ife will teach the soldier an easy 


formula for remembering numbers. He 
embarks on a long, involved explana- 
tion. 

Off-stage, somebody shouts, asking the 
soldier for his number. The soldier 
lumbers to his feet baffled. 

In the theatre in the Bertolt Brecht 
Platz, half a mile beyond Check-Point 
Charlie, the audience laughs its delight. 


Driving out along the Karl Marx Allee, 
past a new cinema, a glossy restaurant, 
showy flats, out through a suburb of 
small, oid villas, beyond the road signs 
to Hanover and Dresden, you reach a 
narrow country road. It is straight, with 
trees down either side, and scattered 
buildings. 

You think you’ve left Berlin behind. 
Looking ahead, you suddenly see a hut 
by the roadside. A control point. 
Beside it, a soldier wearing a greatcoat 
is on guard in the cold rain. 


Schweyk’s shape is subversive. 

Standing in the Gestapo headquarters 
after his arrest, he is a visual parody of 
military attention. He stands upright, 
with his fingers stretched along his thighs. 


But his shape is all wrong. He has a 
bright pointed nose, and his belly slopes 
round like the shell of an egg. He 
looks a bit like Humpty Dumpty. When 
the Gestapo chief speaks to him, he 
pushes out his chin very slightly, his 


neck extended in a sudden, comic 
gesture. 
Schweyk’s shape questions the very 


notion of military bearing. 
Behind him stands an SS man, tall and 
straight. 


Outside a building on the Unter den 
Linden, two soldiers stand smartly to 
attention. At precise intervals, they 
change their rifles from one shoulder 
to the other. 

The building is round, with a circular 
hole in the roof. Beneath the hole, 
there is a huge block of stone on which 
the rain is splashing. 

The building is marked: “To the Vic- 
tims of Fascism and Militarism.” 

The soldiers stand to attention, tall and 
straight. 


How far are we forced to identify with 
Schweyk? Brecht intended the play as 
a comment on the limitations and 
triumphs of passive resistance. How 
far are we able to judge? 

Schweyk’s language is violent and shock- 
ing. ‘Why is Brecht so vulgar?” some- 
one asked Planchon. And Planchon re 
plied: “ To shake people.” 

I find myself completely unable to judge 
whether Schweyk’s language does shake 
people. The violence is, presumably, 
intended to “distance” a bourgeois audi- 
ence - to stop you in your tracks and 
make you see your own violence in a 
fresh, clear way. 

But there are moments when you your- 
self find four-letter words justified. 
When, for instance, a friendly, East 
German guard makes you stand out in 


+ the rain while he pokes around in your 
: car. 


Is it possible to stand aside from 


: Schweyk, to see him in any sort of per- 
=. spective? 


Perspective is difficult for the visitor in 
Berlin. How to separate what happens 
in the theatre from what one sees all 
around - and sees, of course, only super- 
ficially. 

“Truth is concrete.” Brecht is reported 
to have carried the motto round with 
him. and the statement is nowhere 
more meaningful than in Berlin, where 
what most of us know as political ab- 
stractions are there in streets, buildings 
and people. Even the architecture is 
politica : in the Karl Marx Allee, the 
buildings tell you what happened when 
Stalin died. 

Politics is the endless stream of traffic 
rushing round the boulevards in the 
West; the switched-off traffic lights on 
the East end of the Friedrichstrasse; 
war-damaged buildings still crumbling 
on the Unter den Linden; the shape of 
the American-designed Congress Hall; 
old trams and buses; a square cut in 


» half; an underground closed. 
y Politics is a guard, alone on a country 


road. 
Politics is a wall. 


_ The Berlin wall is vicious and in- 
> human. 
: western side tell the East Berliners 
| about “freedom.” But, says Albert 
i Hunt, half the equation is missing. 


Loudspeakers from the 


In the British sector, the wall cuts 
straight across the Potsdamer Platz. UN 
the western side, a look-over platform 
has been built for tourists. The motor 
coaches drive up, the tourists buy post 
cards and souvenirs and films from 4 
shop which does a roaring trade, and 
en climb up to look at the other 
side. 
At this point, the other side of the wall 
is a desert. The nearest buildings are 
a hundred yards away. Across the 
square, an empty tram stands at the end 
of the street. 
A British soldier hands up his binocu- 
lars and invites us to look at a square 
block on the roof of a high building. 
It’s a guard, he explains, with a machine 
gun. So many guards have been defect 
Ing, says the soldier, that they’re now 
pulling them back as far as possible 
from the wall, to make desertion more 
dangerous. 
The trippers stand on their platform, 
look across, as if at a zoo, and go back 
to their coaches. Above them towers 4 
notice in red, facing over the wail: 
Whoever thinks of the future will not 
believe in the SED.” 
But before they leave, most of the trip- 
pers stop to look at a huge, blown-uP 
photograph of the Potsdamer Platz as It 
once was, filled with people and traffic, 
buses, cars and trams going round the 
square, 
The Potsdamer Platz as it was. 
The date of the photograph is 1932. 


] Hitler never existed. 
But he exists when the curtain goes up 
for Schweyk, and I was suddenly aware 
how much the Mermaid lost when they 
reduced him to a shadow on a screen. 
Hitler, in a bright orange uniform, 
stands on a huge raised block at the 
front of the stage, dominating the audi- 
ence. His left hand caresses a globe of 
the world. Beside him stand Goering, 
Goebbels and Himmler. They are 
motionless as Hitler sings. The eye has 
time to wander along the line. 
Goering is huge and is in blue uniform. 
His head is turned half-sideways, so that 
he is facing both Hitler and the audi- 
ence. He looks at Hitler with blue eyes 
pe are! pes with F questioning admira- 
' Is two red li i 
RS a ips are slightly 
Goebbels is, like Hitler, in orange. He 
is tiny, and stands dwarfed between his 
two colleagues. He looks like a lackey. 
Beyond him, Himmler is tall and black. 
When he answers Hitler, his voice is 
rich, insinuating, Above the group 
hangs a huge German eagle. (Later, 
when Hitler pores in frenzy over a map 
of Russia, this eagle swings frantically 
to and fro.) 
The point is that these are not carica- 
tures. They exist, solidly, three-dimen- 
sionally. But neither are they fully 
human. Their voices are not their own. 
Their mouths open in time to the Wag- 
nerian songs they are supposed to be 
singing, but the sound comes hollow and 
mechanical from loudspeakers  off- 
Stage. 
There is no hint of caricature, either, 
in the music. It would have been easy 
to produce a political cabaret parody 
of Wagner. But the music isn’t held up 
to ridicule. It is presented honestly and 
directly, and becomes a vehicle for 
Hitler's grandiose assertions. The sing- 
ers from the Comic Opera, whose voices 
come through the amplifiers, have voices 
that are in themselves beautiful and 
impersonal. They never invite the 
audience to share in a joke at Wagner's 
expense. If the music is implicitly 
criticised, it is criticised on a serious 
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level. Its qualities of grandeur remain, 
but Brecht and Eisler, the composer, 
Call attention to a dangerous quality of 
fecling that is linked with the notion of 
€reatness. 

And just as the singers present the 
Music - offer it for inspection - the 
actors present Hitler and his supporters. 
No attempt to ridicule or “dramatise.” 

The actors are completely impersonal: 

ey never allow themseives to come 
between the audience and what they are 
expressing. 

What they are showing is four men 
Whose existence can affect the way you 
drink in a pub, or the jokes you tell 
and the songs you sing, and can send 
you in the end on the long trudge to 
Stalingrad. 

oO reduce these men to a joke would 
be to Jose half the equation. The comic 
Hitler (of, for example, Charlie Chaplin) 
exists hee oniy in Schweyk’s imagina- 
tion. He is the Hitler who, according to 
Schweyk, never fucks for fear of not 
being on form tor poliucs; the Miter 
who “would be a terrible loss. You 
couldn't replace Hitler by any old 


Grecen. 

Schweyk invents the comic Hitler, as 
>ommy Handiey did in 1940, because it’s 
his only way of handling an overwhelm- 
ing power. j 
But the Hitler of the opera scenes exists 
as a corrective. The overwhelming 
power is there, to be seen. We can 
enjoy Schweyk’s jokes. They’re liberat- 
ing. But at the same time Brecht forces 
us to question their adequacy. 


It is half the equation which is missing 
in the exhibition of photographs on the 
American side of Check-Point Charlie. 
The exhibition forces on you a number 
of stubborn facts. A mother leans over 
the wall to wish her daughter happiness 
at a wedding. And there is a picture of 
the cap of the man who was shot and 
lett to die slowly by the Vopos. “Only 
the cap reached freedom.” 

All that is missing is any sense of the 
question: why? 

You are cut off from your industrial 
resources; your technicians are bribed 
to ‘eave; your currency is raped. If you 
are in India, you keep your technicians 


“In West Berlin, Hitler never 


existed.” 


by refusing them passports. In Berlin, 
you have to build a wall. And to stop 
people crossing it, you need guards. 


And guards need to be willing to 
shoot. 

The human facts are stubborn and 
inexcusable. 


“ Freedom Must not End Here,” screams 
the exhibition. 

In West Germany, you can be put in 
prison for saying anything good about 
the East German Republic. 


Hitler and Schweyk are the opposite 
poles of a dialectic. They meet in the 
last scene on the Russian steppes. 
When the stage is opened up for the 
first time in the play, and we see 
Schweyk standing deep at the back of 
the huge revolve, he is dwarfed. He 
trudges round and round through the 
wind and the snow, confronted by sign- 
posts to Stalingrad which give him con- 
flicting directions; a fleeing chaplain 
riding a motor-bike, with a huge wooden 
cross in the sidecar and a pistol in his 
hand; and a huge replica of a tank, 
which grinds frighteningly out of the 
gloom of a darkened stage, carrying 
round the dead bodies of soldiers. From 
Schweyk’s mouth dangles his crooked 
pipe. 

Hitler is rigid and stiff, his movements 
sharp and frenetic. He still speaks 
through the loudspeaker. He is both 
small and human, and a dehumanised 
voice. 

He is like a trapped moth. “Go north, 
go south, go east, go west.” He darts 
here and there, his cape fluttering like 
wings over his orange uniform. 
Schweyk stands outside the circle. 

He survives. 


Stones move in the bed of the Moldau. 

The night has been long. 

The day comes soon. 
At the Mermaid, the whole cast belted it 
out. Swinging and jaunty, Utopia just 
round the corner. Good old Bert, you 
could nearly hear them saying, off he 
goes again. The old optimism kick. 
Still - that’s Bert. 
In the Berlin production, Gisela May 
walks very quietly on at the front of the 
stage, stands quite still in front of the 
darting Hitler, and sings direct to the 
audience. It’s factual and relaxed. No 
rhetorical hope. A simple statement. 
Stones move; things change; night is 
Jong; day comes. 
“And the goblins,” wrote E. M. Forster: 
“they had not really been there at all? 
They were only the phantoms of cow- 
ardice and unbelief? One healthy 
human impulse would dispel them? Men 
like the Wilcoxes or President Roosevelt 
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would say yes. Beethoven knew better. 
The goblins really had been there. They 
might return and they did... Beethoven 
chose to make it all right in the end. 
He built the ramparts up. He blew with 
his mouth for the second time, and again 
the goblins were scattered . . . But the 
goblins were there. They could return. 
He had said so bravely, and that is why 
one can trust Beethoven when he says 
other things.” ; 
Brecht, too, knows that the goblins are 
there. Nobody is less utopian. Only it 
would be as silly to deny the day as it 
is to forget the night. 

“Once you touch the bottom of the 
swimming pool, all you can do is come 
up again... That’s why we must find 
a joyful way of playing.” (Planchon.) 


In his book, Le Thédtre Politique, Erwin 
Piscator describes how, under shellfire 
in 1915, he found himself incapable of 
digging in, and how the sergeant shouted 
insultingly: “Your job?” “Actor.” _ 
“In the middle of the shells exploding 
on all sides, it seemed to me, as I 
pronounced the word ‘actor,’ that this 
job, for which I’d fought with all my 
strength, that this art, which I put 
above everything else, was so affected, 
so stupid, so ridiculous, so false, in 
fact, so badly fitted for the real situa- 
tion of this time and this world, that 
I was a good deal less frightened of 
the shells than of the single shameful 
thought of this wretched job.” 
To be an actor with the Berliner 
Ensemble is to be involved with the 
central contradictions ‘of this time 
and this world.” And to see Schweyk 
in a city ringed by soldiers is to be 
made even more intensely aware of the 
courageous lucidity with which Brecht 
faced these contradictions. 
Brecht wrote Schweyk before the Battle 
of Stalingrad, in 1941, when the Nazis 
were overrunning Russia. Faced with 
overwhelming force, Brecht asked the 
question which is still with us, is there 
anything the individual can do? 
Schweyk’s response avoids both submis- 
sion and heroism. He spares himself 
the luxury of moral indignation, and has 
no time for martyrdom. If he accepts 
the blame for the black market dog 
meat, it’s not through a willingness to 
suffer, but because he’s confident of 
talking himself out of trouble. His 
weapons are an intelligent cunning and 
a stubborn sense of humour. Threatened 
with torture, he becomes a submissive 
idiot, so much the idiot that he’s able 
to spread chaos at Gestapo headquarters, 
while the Gestapo chief tells his col- 
laborator to bring in somebody more 
worthwhile. Martin Florchinger, as 
Schweyk, plays at a clever man playing 
the fool in such a way as to shift your 
awareness constantly through levels of 
stupidity and intelligence. (‘Is he really 
as daft and as clever as he seems?’’) 
Called up to load freight trains for the 
front, Schweyk will obey the call - only 
trains will end up in the North instead 
of the East. Waiting for a medical, he 
will join in the coughing and groaning - 
and lead the singing of his own version 
of the Horst Wessel: “The silly calves 
follow the butcher.” 
Schweyk survives. He has his victories. 
But in the wider context of power he is, 
as an individual, helpless. Only he faces 
his helplessness without frustration or 
despair. 
And this is why the “sad tale” is joyful 
and liberating. Not with the easy joy 
of a mythical new dawn. The joy of 
Schweyk is wrested out of the drab 
contradictions of the here-and-now. 
Not least of which contradictions is the 
existence of this subversive theatre, 
financed and supported by what is 
usually thought of as one of the most 
tyrannical regimes in Europe - and play- 
ie te packed appreciative houses every 
night. 
This article is published by agreement 
with the editor of Encore. 


“Truth is concrete.” Politics is a 
wall. An old woman is helped over 
a concrete slab on the eastern side 
of the Berlin wall. 
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The Civie Culture: Political Attitudes 
and Democracy in Five Nations by 
Gabriel A. Almond and Sidney Verba 
(Princeton University Press; London: 
Oxford University Press. 68s.) 

One major activity among American 
political scientists has for some time 
been the study of “the democratic 
system.” Much of this work has been in 
the form of voting studies and, largely 
out of these, there has arisen a theory 
of democracy and an approach to politics 
generally, which is impressively object- 
ive and scientific in appearance but, in 
fact, essentially ideological and conserva- 
tive in its preoccupations and assump- 
tions. 

The major preoccupation is with the 

conditions of a_ stable, balanced, 

smoothly-functioning democracy - and 

“democracy” is defined as an_equili- 

brium - a system of decision-making in 

which leaders are (more or less) con- 
trolled by the preferences of non-leaders. 

The basic concern with stability and 

equilibrium involves an_ extrapolation 

from the most perfect existing systems, 
especially the United States and Great 

Britain: these are the central cases of 

democracy at work and all other systems 

are, in various ways, inferior (and, being 
unstable, potentially totalitarian). 

It is assumed that “ democratic” poli- 

tics can be satisfactorily analysed in this 

way, that is, as systems in equilibrium, 
and that most other “systems” are in 
disequilibrium of one kind or another. 

These are very arguable assumptions. A 

further consequence of these views is 

that traditional democratic theory is 
held to be invalidated and therefore in 
need of revision. Thus, because em- 
pirical studies have shown that the US 
and Britain function with relatively 
little rationality, interest or active par- 
ticipation on the part of most citizens, 
the old theories of, e.g., Rousseau and 


steven tukes IN PRAISE OF 
BALANCE 


J. S. Mill, which presented ideals of the 
rational and active citizen, must be re- 
vised to fit the facts. The new theory 
of democracy must incorporate, for in- 
stance, the facts of general political 
apathy and incompetence as_ neces- 
sary requirements of the democratic 
system. 


This is a mistake for at least two 
reasons. First, it ignores the fact that 
the older democratic theories were 
largely expressive of ideals and critical 
of existing societies and thus not pre- 
scientific hypotheses that need to be 
revised to fit present-day facts. Secondly, 
the classical theorists were above all 
concerned with the quality of men’s 
social and political life and not only 
with the functioning of a “political 
system.” What these American writers 
are doing is to redefine “democracy” to 
apply pre-eminently to contemporary 
Anglo-American politics, and in such a 
way that our democratic systems are 
seen as exquisitely fragile mechanisms, 
which we must preserve and offer as a 
model for other less fortunate soci- 
eties. 

The Civic Culture is the latest, and 
subtlest, contribution to this literature. 
Based on five thousand interviews in 
five countries (the United States, Britain, 
Germany, Italy and Mexico) and draw- 
ing theoretical sustenance from soci- 
ology, anthropology and social psy- 
chology, it is a massive attempt to 
explore the cultural conditions of the 
“democratic system.” <A “political cul- 
ture” is defined generally in terms of 
people’s attitudes to politics (or, to be 
precise, “the frequency of different kinds 
of cognitive, affective and evaluative 
orientations towards the political system, 
its input and output aspects, and the 
self as political actor’) and the “civic 
culture” is that which ideally fits the 
“open polity” and preserves its delicate 
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balance. The civic culture and the 
open polity represent “the great and 
problematic gifts of the West” and 
constitute “man’s discovery of a humane 
and conservative way to handle social 
change and participation.” 


The whole study is based on the un- 
questioned assumption that there is an 
ideal balanced democratic system and 
that the major task for political scien- 
tists is to find its “cultural” concomi- 
tants (and then spread the gospel to the 
“emerging” nations). The United States 
and Great Britain continually reappear 
at the top of comparative tables to show 
their superiority in some respect or 
other, and it is assumed throughout that 
the specific mixtures of qualities to be 
found in these countries make for harm- 
onious stability. These cultures are 
“mixed” in just the right way, combin- 
ing the features of “parochial political 
culture” (community unaffected by 
politics), “subject political culture” 
(deference to authority) and “participant 
political culture” (in which citizens play 
a relatively active role). 


Unlike the other three countries, the 
United States and Britain maintain 
balances between (to name just a few of 
them) “consensus” and “cleavage,” in- 
tense antagonism and political indiffer- 
ence among the citizens, myth and 
reality, power and responsibility, citizen 
influence and government __ influence, 
pragmatism and passion. The word 
“balance” appears constantly; indeed the 
whole study is written in praise of it. 
As the authors say in the last chapter 
(‘The Civic Culture and Democratic 
Stability”) mixtures and “balanced dis- 
parities” make for the effective function- 
ing of democracy: “an intricately mixed 
civic culture . . . found in the most suc- 
cessful democracies . . . which sometimes 
contains apparently contradictory polit- 
ical attitudes, seems to be particularly 
appropriate for democratic political 
systems, for they, too, are mixtures of 
contradictions.” 


There is one basic question which needs 
to be asked here, namely, what is the 
evidence for this magical balanced 
equilibrium? Must we accept that it 
exists and that it constitutes the central, 
important fact about democracy In our 
time? In attempting to answer this 
question, one’s suspicions are increas- 
ingly confirmed that the search for 
equilibrium, combined with the writers’ 
underlying commitment to their “demo- 
cratic system,” largely creates the evi- 
dence which is claimed to support the 
theory. 


The whole study is built around the 
search for the conditions of moderation 
and stability among people’s attitudes to 
politics and it inevitably finds confirma- 
tion for the theory that, in general, 
attitudes are more favourable to the 
continuance of the political status quo 
in the Anglo-American “democracies” 
than in the other three countries. We 
are told that the United States has a 
“participant civic culture,” Great Britain 
a “deferential civic culture,” Germany 
contains “political detachment and sub- 
ject competence,” Mexico “alienation and 
aspiration” and Italy has an “alienated 
political culture.” None of the evidence 
is unduly surprising - although it is 
good to have extensive documentation 
of these national differences. What is 
tendentious is the picture of Anglo- 
American democracy as the healthy, 
well-functioning norm, with all its func- 
tioning parts delicately adjusted to one 
another - in fact, utopia realised. 


It is (obviously) the case that in the 
United States and Britain there is an 
extensive variety of attitudes to politics, 
as to everything else; that individuals 
play many roles and also that there is 
a good deal of stability in politics and 
there are (obviously) connections, work- 
ing both ways, between the political 
culture and the political system. But 
the whole image of finely balanced 
equilibrium, in which conflict and 


“deviance” are explained away, is a 
functionalist myth. It is largely the result 
of comparing “systems” in a timeless 
way and only asking historical questions 
about the different countries perfunc- 
torily and in passing. 


Thus the evidence supports the new 
theory of democracy because of the 
questions that are asked; and _ the 
questions that are asked result from 
the complacently conservative stand- 
point of those who ask them. They 
adopt this standpoint because they are 
dominated by a number of contemporary 
preoccupations and, in particular, by the 
distinction between totalitarianism and 
liberal democracy which underlies a 
Breat deal of recent sociological and 
political writing.* 

This dichotomy, though it is historically 
explicable, has distorted much recent 
thinking about politics among Western 
intellectuals. Apart from anything else, 
It has blinded them to the possible de- 
velopment and to the possible diversity 
of democratic societies. But it has also 
contributed to a general contemporary 
concern with the conditions of a stable, 
non-totalitarian political system and a 
timid appeal to the proved virtues of 
stable, “nan-ideological,” familiar soci- 
eties. 

In short, if one begins by asking 
questions like “What mixture of atti- 
tudes fits the democratic system?” one 
has already begged most of the inter- 
esting questions, above all those con- 
cerning social change. If, furthermore, 
one assumes that the answers are to be 
found by examining the “political cul- 
tures” of “successful” democracies and 
by comparing and contrasting them with 
those of the “less successful,” then one 
1s fairly obviously shooting a line and 
assuming too much about “the great and 
problematic gifts of the West.” If, 
finally, one claims to be doing science, 
defining all one’s concepts operationally 
and testing one’s hypotheses by five 
thousand interviews, then there is a 
strong case for attempting to uncover 
the essential bias which characterises 
the whole approach. 

In conclusion, it should be clear that 
‘mere is mo reason, just because the 
United States and Britain are as they 
are, why we must all revise democratic 
ideals and standards to fit them. The 
authors of this study, like others who 
have preceded them in this genre of 
political science, take the gap between 
ideal and reality to be an adequate 
reason for changing the ideal to make it 
fit Anglo-American realities: “our stand- 
ards” (i.e. of the rationally active citizen) 
were set, they say, “unreasonably high.” 
What, then, is the alternative? “In the 
ideal civic culture, the activity and in- 
volvement of the citizen are balanced 
(sic) by a measure of passivity and non- 
involvement. Similarly, the commitment 
itself is balanced (sic), combining a com- 
mitment to the actual operation and 
performance of the government as well 
as to the political system per ge.” In 
other words, an approximation to con- 
temporary American political life. 

I have only dealt here with the central 
assumptions and implications of this 
work. I have not discussed the inde 
pendent value of the evidence or the 
gigantic problems of interpreting it. Let 
it be sufficient to say that the title of 
the book is very pretentious and that 
the expressed aim of the authors to 
“contribute to the development of a 
scientific theory of democracy ” remains 
(whatever our views about the possi- 


bility of such a development) un- 
achieved. 
*“See, for example, Political Man by 


Seymour M. Lipset (Heinemann, 1960). 


Steven Lukes read philosophy, politics 
and economics at Balliol College, Oxford, 
studied politics at Nuffield College and 
last year taught in the department of 
moral and political philosophy at Keele 
University. He is at present doing re- 
search at Nuffield College on Emile 
Durkheim and his influence. 


Italy to recognise CO rights? 


Franco Perna writes: The Under-secre- 
tary of Justice of the Italian coalition 
cabinet has recently announced in both 
the Chamber of Deputies and in the 
Senate that the Government is consider- 
Ing a solution to the problem of con- 
Scientious objectors and also a reform 
of military service regulations. 


Cathedral riot 
in Sofia 


Hundreds of Bulgarian Christians rioted 
early in the morning on May 3 when 
armed policemen prevented them from 
attending a midnight Easter mass in the 
Sofia Cathedral, The Times reported on 
May 4, Reports from the Bulgarian 
Capital said clashes between the Ortho- 
dox faithful and the police occurred in 
front of the Alexander Nevski Church, 
Which serves as the cathedral of the 
Bulgarian Orthodox Church. ; 
According to information available in 
Belgrade, The Times report continues 
the Bulgarian Patriarch was to have 
preached the resurrection service at 
midnight but he did not appear because 
of illness. His place was taken by the 
Rector of the Academy of Theology. 
When crowds of the faithful assembled 
for the Mass they found the entrances 
blocked by youths shouting atheist 
slogans. The police intervened and 
closed the doors “to prevent incidents,” 
according to the official explanation. 
Then the clashes occurred. 

Last year there were similar incidents 
at Easter Services. Observers in Sofia 
recalled that young Communist mili- 
tants mixed in the crowds entering Sofia 
churches and started disturbances once 
the services had begun. 


Prague students in 
May Day clash 


A serious clash between about 3,000 
Czechoslovak students and armed police 
with dogs occurred in Prague during 
May Day demonstrations, according to a 
report in the Sunday Times last Sunday. 
At least 15 students were said to have 
been arrested at Kinsky Park, where 
Police tried to break up a group of 
students who were singing and reading 
Poetry. When the students began chant- 
ing anti-Government slogans, complain- 
ing of poor living conditions and lack of 
freedom of speech, the police got tougher 
and the rioting broke out. 

The Sunday Times report says that the 
Prague May Day outburst is regarded 
in London as symptomatic of a new mood 
of protest in the Soviet satellite coun- 
tries generally against official restrictions 
on free expression. 


Priests mocked 
in Moscow 


Russian orthodox priests celebrating 
Easter at the central cathedral in 
Moscow on May 2 were jeered at by 
a crowd of nearly 4,000, mostly young 
people, the Observer reported last Sun- 
day. “Down with your religious non- 
sense; why don’t you learn atheism?” a 
Russian teenager shouted as gold-crowned 
priests marched round the cathedral 
just after midnight in the symbolic 
search for Christ. The crowd surged 
against the iron fence, many shaking 
their fists through the bars. 

The Orthodox Church in Russia cele- 
brates Easter later than Western Chris- 
tians because it uses the old-style 
Julian calendar. 


Indians leave US 


E. P. Menon and Satish Kumar, the 
Indians who marched from New Delhi 
to Moscow and Washington for unilateral 
disarmament and defence by non-violent 
resistance, are leaving the USA on May 
9 after a country-wide speaking tour. 
They will fly to Honolulu and after 
spending 3-4 days there will proceed to 
Japan, where they plan to march from 
Tokyo to Hiroshima. They hope to 
arrive at Hiroshima on August 6, anni- 
versary of the atomic bombing. After 
Japan the two Indians are considering 
going to mainland China on their way 
back to India. 


This governmental move has been made 
possible by a number of developments: 
public opinion, small pressure groups, 
trials of COs and of people who have 
defended them in the press, and last but 
not least, the change of government. 
The immediate challenge to the Govern- 
ment, however, has come from Signor 
Pistelli, Christian Democrat MP, and 
Signor Paolicchi, Socialist MP. They 
have both questioned whether the pre- 
sent Italian law is really efficient and 
whether it is not in contradiction to 
the spirit of the Constitution vis-a-vis 
civil liberties. Moreover the fact that 
many other Western countries, including 
France, have legalised the position of 
COs proves this inadequacy of the Italian 
legal system. 


These two MPs have in effect submitted 
two separate drafts of a bill to the Gov- 
ernment as a basis on which a legal 
status for COs can be formulated. The 
draft presented by Paolicchi is very simi- 
lar to the proposals submitted by the 
Socialists to Parliament in 1957, which 
were never really discussed. This draft 
contains 9 articles providing for a special 
commission to be set up by regional 
military authorities, but with the par- 
ticipation of a university professor, a 
lawyer and a pacifist chosen by the CO. 
It also envisages alternative civilian 
work for double the time required for 
military service (15 months), in order 
to prevent people from taking advantage 
of the new measure. 


The draft presented by the Christian 
Democrat Pistelli contains 13 articles; it 
is more detailed and specific about the 
eligibility to register as a CO. It pro- 
vides for a commission to be set up by 
the Ministry of Defence with the par- 
ticipation of representatives from the 
ministries of the Interior, Agriculture, 
and Labour, but it does not mention 
any other person chosen by the CO con- 
cerned. It asks for the same type and 
length of alternative service as the 
Socialist draft, to be done possibly in 
underdeveloped areas of Southern Italy. 
It would also affect COs who are now in 
prison: the time already spent in prison 
would be doubled and subtracted from the 
period of alternative service. Moreover, 
those who have served a year’s imprison- 
ment or more would be completely dis- 
charged. 

Both drafts provide for a period of up 
to three years’ imprisonment for those 
who have been rejected by the commis- 


sion and still persist in their refusal to 
do military service. The same regula- 
tions would apply to COs who refuse to 
do any sort of alternative service. 

The Minister of Defence, Signor Andre- 
otti, does not appear very sympathetic 
to these proposals, but the support of 
the Under-secretary of Defence, a 
Socialist and a keen supporter of the 
rights of COs, restores the balance. The 
proposals, especially those of Pistelli, 
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have received genuine support from many 
in both chambers, and one sees no 
reason why the Government should delay 
any longer bringing in a bill. 

Many people are confident that by the 
end of this year Italy will have solved 
this problem. Meanwhile publicity, 
demonstrations, meetings and general 
support for COs are increasing every day 
throughout the country and the Govern- 
ment cannot ignore these much longer. 


CUBA WALKERS IN FLORIDA 


X Sopa 


Florida children reading leaflets distributed by the Quebec-Washington-Guantanamo 
peace walkers. The walkers are scheduled to arrive in Miami, Florida, on May 13 
where they will remain some time to attempt to persuade the State Department 
to issue them passports validated for travel to Cuba. 


‘America’s Cuban obsession’ - Stone 


“We have one war on our hands in 
Vietnam. Do we want another in Cuba?” 
asks the American publication IF. 
Stone’s Weekly in its issue of May 4. 
The article states that America’s Cuban 
obsession is making Americans ludicrous 
in the eyes of the world. First there 
was a world crisis because the Russians 
sent troops to Cuba; now there is a new 
crisis because they are leaving. When 
the last ones go, 24 anti-aircraft missile 
sites capable of shooting down U2s will 
be in Cuban hands. 


It is a violation of international law to 
enter another nation’s air space against 
its will, and America is party to treaties 
which establish this, the article goes on 
to point out. America does not invite 
Cuban planes to fly over Miami, Florida, 
to check by aerial photography whether 
any new Bay of Pigs invasion is in 
preparation. If Russian or Chinese 
planes appear over American territory 
they are shot down. America stopped 
sending U2s over the Soviet Union when 
the Russians shot one down, and instead 
uses satellites and oblique angle photo- 
“We could do that over Cuba, 


The article points out that America man- 
ages to coexist peacefully with the right- 
wing dictatorships in Latin America and 
that it should attempt to coexist peace- 
fully with the one left-wing dictatorship 
in the hemisphere. It suggests that 
James B. Donovan be sent back to Cuba 
to negotiate compensation for US pro- 
perty owners as part of a deal to include 
resumption of trade and diplomatic rela- 
tions; that Donovan explore the offer 
made by Cuba to the United Nations just 
before the missile crisis to accept 
demilitarisation of the island if given 
firm international guarantees against 
aggression; and finally, that an ideo- 
logical non-aggression pact be made 
between the US and Cuba, whereby 


both sides would agree not to finance, 
train or arm groups openly or covertly 
designed to overthrow the regime of 
either country, or any other country in 
the hemisphere. 

A leading article in the New York Times 
on May 4 interpreted Castro’s declara- 
tion that the US can get all the informa- 
tion it needs through satellite recon- 
Nalssance as an indication that he is 
looking for a non-military resolution to 
the dispute, and commented that the 
declaration provides a precedent that 
could be important in future discussions 
of space law. 

The New York Times reiterated its be 
lief that the reconnaissance flights must 
continue. The justification for them 


derives not only from considerations of 
US security but also from the special 
circumstances of the 1962 missile crisis 
and the Soviet promises made in the 
agreement ending that crisis. It acknow- 
ledged, however, that many may share 
Cuba’s view that America is breaching 
its rights under international law by 
the reconnaissance flights. “If he 
adheres to his present sober approach, 
the Cuban leader will presumably take 
the issue to the United Nations, the 
proper forum for such conflicts . ; 
Whatever the outcome of such a debate, 
it is better to resolve it in the chambers 
of the UN than through an exchange of 
missiles that would again imperil world 
peace and even survival.” 


A degenerate appeal 


Rotarians, said a Rotarian recently, 
should hold on to “true values ” against 
the onslaught of “so-called satirists.” 
“The neo-satirist” he went on, “is not in- 
frequently the purveyor of nothing but 
degenerate denigration of those values 
which we have grown up to regard as 
inviolate, and which in that spirit we 
want to bequeath to our children.” 


Peace News is not often satirical - more, 
perhaps, is the pity. But we appear to 
come within the Rotarian definition of 
“neo-satirist” since we quite often find 
ourselves denigrating values widely held 
to be inviolate. We do this because we 
are not too impressed with the world 
that has been built upon these values. 

The Rotary is an organisation for busi- 
nessmen. One of the values which they 
hold to be inviolate, therefore, is pre- 
sumably the desirability of making 
money. Here we have something in 
common with them. We too would like 
to make money. We would like to spend 


it on being more effectively neo-satirical; 
we would like to do a lot more denigrat- 
ing of a world whose values permit it 
to contemplate the destruction of the 
human race with nothing more disturb- 
ing than a little “regret.” Please send 
us a neo-satirical cheque or postal order. 


MICHAEL FREEMAN 


total since February 1 


£447 


contributions this week £3 17 2 
we need £5000 by February 1965 
Please send cheques etc to the 
treasurer payable to Peace News 
5 Caledonian Road London N1 
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Godfrey Featherstone 


Philio Larkin, the quiet sceptic 


The Whitsun Weddings, by Philip 


Larkin. (Faber, 12s 6d.) 


Jill, by Philip Larkin. (Faber, 21s.) 
Philip Larkin is the middle-aged, 
bachelor librarian of a provincial uni- 
versity who writes four poems a year 
that he considers worth publishing; he 
has published two slim volumes of 
poetry in the last twenty years - nearly 
ten years ago The Less Deceived, and 
recently The Whitsun Weddings. Mostly 
the personae in his poems talk in simple 
language about ordinary happenings, 
commonplace people who are alone, 
have not loved or been loved and to 
whose lives can be attached no romantic 
significance. 


Not a very exciting prospect, then. 
Nothing or nothing much about large 
emotions, the big problems of violence, 
war and deprivation. Little posturing or 
warning, no fierce coaxings to commit- 
ment. No clattering and banging after 
the effect of physical immediacy, no 
lines clotted with over-ripe imagery, no 
attempts at pseudo-significant symbolism 
made opaque by the fear of being under- 
stood. 


No roots for the persona in “Dockery 
and Son”: 
To have no son,no wife, 
No house or land still seemed quite 
natural. 
Only a numbness registered the shock 
Of finding out how much had gone 
of life. 
But whether you use life or not, have 
roots and relationships or not: 


Life is first boredom, then fear. 
Whether or not we use it, it goes, 
And leaves what something hidden 
from us chose, 
And age, and then the only end of 
age. 
Go back to your home town, travel 
through it by accident on a train that 
goes that way and memories come back: 
in “I Remember, I Remember ”: 
“Was that,’ my friend smiled, ‘“ Where 
you ‘have your roots’?” 
No, only where my childhood was 
unspent, 
I wanted to retort, 
started. 
Maybe you do visit home “wasting time” 
“that you/Looked so much forward 
to.” You put on a jazz record and sud- 


just where I 


denly, incongruously your mother calls 
“That was a pretty one” and a “sudden 
bridge” is created from the mother’s 
“unsatisfactory age” to your “unsatisfac- 
tory prime,” but the bridge only reveals 
the gulf, in “Reference Back”: 


Truly, though our element is time, 

We are’ not suited to the long pers- 
pectives 

Open at each instant of our lives. 

They link us to our losses: worse, 

They show us what we have as once 


it was, 

Blindingly undiminished, just as 
though 

By acting differently we could have 
kept it so. 


Oh, dear, unexciting and a “ sickbed 
view of the human condition,” a timid 
“homespun melancholia” and moreover, 
no elemental making of “choices” here 
you might think. D. J. Enright, writing 
in the New Statesman (February 28) did 
think this, but how wrong he is. The 
mistake should not be made of attribut- 
ing the attitudes embodied in the poems 
to the poet - it completely misses the 
interplay of dramatic voices (personae) 
and characters in the poems. 


Mr Larkin’s strength is precisely that 
he could never turn up the lazy counter, 
“human condition,’ let alone expect a 
view of it; it is just the hesitations and 
doubts which prevent a mawkish clutch- 
ing out towards “choice” and go a long 
way towards undermining some of the 
fundamental assumptions and images 
that society has of itself. A fresh 
severity, a graceful, witty and wary pre- 
cision go to work in Mr Larkin’s poetry 
as quietly as a razor blade. Be 
“average”, be “dull”, he writes to Kings- 
ley Amis's daughter, “Born Yesterday.” 


If that is what a skilled, 
Vigilant, flexible, 
Unemphasised, enthralled 
Catching of happiness is called. 


Mr Larkin’s poetry begins by tracing 
the movements of some dull, domestic 
scene or object which suddenly and 
piercingly opens up the chill shaft of 
those “long perspectives” linking us 
“to our losses.” These losses are partly 
real ones, but partly emerge from the 
false expectations and desires that 
society creates in us. An old widow 
finds the copies of love songs which she 


had put away to remind her of “the 
unfailing sense of being young” and 
which reawakens: 


The glare of that much-mentioned 
brilliance, love... 

Still promising to solve and satisfy 

And set unchangeably in order. So 

To pile them back, to cry, 

a hard, without lamely admitting 
ow 

It had not done so then, and could 
not now. 


Advertisements invoke a perfect world 
of health, youth, romance which rise 
with their ‘Essential Beauty”: 


Serenely to proclaim pure crust, pure 
foam, 

Pure coldness to our live imperfect 
eyes... 


A laughing girl in a bathing costume 
too good for this life calls out to us from 
a hoarding to come to Sunny Prestatyn. 
In a couple of weeks, alas, her face 


Was snaggle-toothed and boss-eyed; 
Huge tits and a fissured crotch 
Were scored well in, and the space 
Between her legs held scrawls 
That set her fairly astride 

A tuberous cock and balls... 


“Fairly”, because that’s what advertis- 
ing’s “perfection” incites and deserves 
to get. The poster’s gone now and in a 
last line shot through with ironies, we 
find: 

Now Fight Cancer is there. 

Wit and bawdy, the ugly imperfection of 
real desires, pathos and cynicism emerge 
in a vigorously and compactly beautiful 
poem. From the messy and nauseating 
sentimentality of a “Faith Healing” in 
which middle-aged women “Moustached 
in flowered frocks” are stimulated by the 
voice and hands of the faith healer 
“Within whose warm spring rain of 
loving care/Each dwells some twenty 
seconds”, Mr. Larkin extracts something 
very like a sharp and moving compas- 
sion. To the inevitable “Now dear child, 
what’s wrong?” of the healer: 

Their thick tongues blort, their eyes 
squeeze grief, a crowd of huge un- 
heard answers jam and rejoice... 

.., An immense slackening ache, 

As when, thawing, the rigid landscape 
weeps, 

Spreads slowly through them - that, 
and the voice above 


Saying Dear child, and all time has 
disproved. 


There’s so much more in Larkin which 
will last and must be read. The way in 
which he can juxtapose and describe a 
host of incongruous and rich particulars, 
crowding them into his lines which seem 
to swerve, accelerate and decelerate with 
the rhythm of the train travelling 
through the town and countryside in 
Here” and from the jostle and bustle 
suddenly come to the quiet beauty of: 


Isolate villages, where removed lives 


Loneliness clarifies. Here silence 
Stands 

Like heat. Here leaves unnoticed 
thicken... 


Perhaps we can’t, ag Mr Larkin’s charac- 
ters do, find consolation in the “enorm- 
ous yes” of Sidney Bechet’s jazz or be 
given the arm of work, the “old toad”, 
which will help him “down Cemetery 
Road”. Perhaps we find that some of Mr 
Larkin’s new lights on the commonplace 
simply reveal new commonplaces. Per- 
haps we find some of the attitudes a 
little feeble, a little conservative, too 
quiet and sterile for us. 


But these things are not important beside 
the firmness and deep-rootedness of his 
scepticism concerning our society’s con- 
ventional images. The quickness of his 
penetration, the hard and quiet beauty 
that he finds in mundane particulars, 
the compassion for incongruity and ugli- 
ness In people which still remains funny, 
the firm grace and sure and supple move- 
ment of his verse - these are the things 
that will last as much as any poetry can 
be expected to. 


Don’t ask me if Mr Larkin’s art is 
minor or great, don’t ask me to make 
brisk, critical judgments or tidy moral 
assertions about his poetry. I can’t do 
any of this, but I shall continue to read 
his work repeatedly for its continual and 
new rewards. 


Readers new to Mr Larkin should read 
his poems first and if they become in- 
terested enough to see the qualities in 
them being born and operating in prose 
they should turn to his first novel Jill, 
originally published in 1946 and now 
reissued, which is, as a dreadful Ameri- 
can critic says without realising its truth, 
“a classic of social displacement.” 


Julie Fancy 


Children’s 


A six-year-old recently said that he didn’t 
mark off the year by seasons but by the 
repeats on children’s television. We’re 
in Captain Pugwash season and we’ll 
have to pass through Sooty season before 
Christmas. But these programmes do 
at least have a rota, unlike Watch with 
Mother which is permanent and per- 
petual. 


Most five-year-olds who entered school 
this term will have seen Andy Pandy 
150 times, they will have watched Bill 
and Ben for the last three years and 
they will be familiar with a model farm 
and Scrub-it who comes to help Mummy 
Woodentop (but isn’t the small farmer 
almost a thing of the past?). But per- 
haps this repetition gives the children 
a sense of security, although even chil- 
dren can become critical. Someone once 
wrote to “Live Letters” in the Mirror on 
behalf of her son who wanted to know 
why the woman on Picture Book had 
worn the same dress for the past three 
years. The BBC must have been shat- 
tered by this observation; they changed 
the woman, not the dress! 


This innovation was followed with the 
brilliant idea of screening Watch with 
Mother twice a day. A little paragraph 
in the Radio Times explained that this 
would allow for experiment. If they are 
allowed to experiment, why don’t they 
get on with it? The constituents of 
the second screening are always the 
same as those of the first. 


Small Times is an ITV product catering 
for a slightly older group. They share 
the BBC theory that familiarity breeds 


television 


content, and so we have pleasant little 
stories about the Scampis, Topsie, Torchie 
and Twizzle. I feel that the best of 
these are “Ivor the Engine” and “The 
Pingwings” by Oliver Postgate who also 
ceed the wonderful Noggin for the 


Presumably the programme planners 
save their creative powers for the five- 
to-ten-year-olds who expect an hour’s 
entertainment daily. This group enjoys 
action and adventure, so ITV provides 
the Barnstormers, Badgers’ Bend and 
the terrible Terrible Ten. From the 
BBC we get William and Swallows and 
Amazons. These stories provide children 
with a fantasy world which is credible 
even to the town child now that there is 
an increase in camping holidays, hiking 
and cycling for older children. How- 
ever, I feel that some information, for 
example, about the Youth Hostels Asso- 
ciation, which caters for all ages from 
five up, might help to make the dream 
a reality. 


I hope, obstinately, for the day when we 
have an adventure story set in a town. 
In the meantime it would be interesting 
to know how different towns and coun- 
tries satisfy the urban child’s need for 
adventure. About a year ago the BBC 
showed a film of Grimsby Adventure 
Playground. We saw an_ enjoyably 
dangerous slide of corrugated iron made 
by the children. At first they went mad 
at the opportunity to play with fire but 
gradually they learnt how to cook meals. 
The first huts they built bore ominous 
notices such as “Dead Man’s Cave - 
Keep Out!” but later, as their suspicion 


broke down they removed these and 
pretended the huts were fire stations, 
hospitals, etc. 


The BBC should feature facilities pro- 
vided by other councils. Woolwich is 
very good, organising games and chil- 
dren’s shows in summer and running 
reading circles and ducklings clubs to 
teach five-year-olds to swim. Some 
councils are Jess generous and may need 
prodding. A couple of years ago chil- 
dren demonstrated for a play space in 
Swindon, while in London they barri- 
caded a play street which was being 
used as a car park. Need I say that 
these are positive protests and cheaper 
for BBE ratepayer to satisfy in the long 
run? 


Television producers want to be with it, 
but in reality they are behind the times 
if they think that children only appre- 
ciate sloppy, low-grade performers. 
Primary schools which encourage art, 
music and drama have wonderful re- 
sults. Could children’s television occa- 
sionally have good music such as 
excerpts from Fantasia, Peter and the 
Wolf, folk songs with a good story, the 
Mods and Rockers ballet, Negro ballet, 
traditional ballet - anything which will 
show the excitement of music? 


Despite the thrills of cartoons and 
Dr Who, the BBC deserve the attack 
launched by Judith Cook recently in the 
Guardian. She has received 200 letters 
supporting her view. Perhaps the pro- 
ducers underestimate the importance of 
television in children’s lives. Most 


under-tens have great curiosity to learn 

but it is rarely stimulated. Classes are 

overcrowded, teaching in primary schools _ 
is often over-formal and geared to the 

1l-plus and many public libraries are 

unfriendly. 


On the other hand television is unre 
stricted; yet it misses so many oppor- 
tunities. For instance there is a maga- 
zine-type programme called Blue Peter. 
Recently, Val, the dog-loving compére, 
flew to Nigeria, pinned a Blue Peter 
badge on a small Nigerian and returned 
within 24 hours. So what! There was 
nothing about the change in Nigeria 
since independence, nothing about local 
industry - the moral must have been the 
speed of travel. 


Blue Peter’s other successes include 
telling children to paint their tortoises 
(which kills them if you use enamel 
paint), creating a Dalek which was not 
at ali hike the original, asking if any 
viewer would adopt a homeless monkey, 
telling children to make things which 
don’t work, are more difficult than they 
appear and for which material is difficult 
to obtain. Anyway, many of their crea- 
tions are prissy; I would like to see 
some hefty pieces of scrap art. 


Surely all the personnel are not as stolid 
and unimaginative as the products they 
produce? We must prod on if we are to 
improve children’s television. Perhaps 
youthful Peace News readers could take 
up the fight in the excellent Junior 
Points of View (BBC, 5.55, Thursday) 
although the woman who reads out the 
letters is extremely condescending. 


‘ 


Adam Roberts 
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The Factory for Peace is growing 


From next Monday, there will be ten 
full-time workers at the Factory for 
Peace in Glasgow. The factory, owned 
by the Rowen Engineering Company 
(the name commemorates Robert Owen) 
is an exciting experiment in industrial 
Yelations, and already, just fifteen 
Months since it was announced, it is 
beginning to be a commercial success. 


For the next heating season the factory 
will have available convector heaters as 
Well as the night storage heaters already 
in production. Two hundred of the lat- 
ter have already been sold, and together 
with the sheet metal orders which have 
been completed the Rowen Engineering 
Co. vg sold more than £8,000-worth of 
80o0ds. 


Tom McAlpine, 34-year-old _ managing 
director of the company, told me last 
Monday that they were already more or 
less breaking even financially, and that 
they expect soon to be making a sub- 
stantial profit. The profit will be used 
in various ways: some of it will go to 
expanding and improving the factory 
itself, some will be given to War on 
Want and similar organisations, and 
some will go into developing similar 
factories elsewhere. Already there are 
plans, which have yet to be finalised, for 
a sheet metal factory in Africa which 
would manufacture such items as gates, 
water-tanks, and air-conditioning equip- 
ment. 

For any new firm, started on such a 
limited amount of capital, this amounts 
to something of a success story. And 


part of the success is certainly due to 
the professionalism of those who started 
the Factory for Peace. Tom McAlpine 
is equally at home discussing the tech- 
nical aspects of the company’s work or 
the exciting experiment in industrial re- 
lations which is taking place at the fac- 
tory. An electrical engineer by training, 
he said to me: 


“When we started many people 
thought we were just having a stab at 
this thing. But we take the manu- 
facture of heaters seriously, and the 
men working in the factory are profes- 
sionals: professional engineers, trained 
sheet metal workers, and so on. With 
everything we do, whether it be mak- 
ing peace or making heaters, we 
should not forget the professional.” 


A keen believer in spreading the idea of 
industrial democracy, Tom McAlpine re- 
peatedly said how important it is to 
experiment, and not just to theorise. 


“Many people seem to think that men 
in our present society can quickly fall 
in to the idea of workers’ control: it’s 
not so easy, and at times workers’ 
contro! is a strain on the worker and 
on the manager. We have to grope 
our way, and try and fail and try 
again.” 
How does workers’ control work out in 
practice? It does not mean doing with- 
out managers. But it does mean giving 
workers many _ responsibilities, Tom 
McAlpine insisted: 
“As much responsibility as possible is 
delegated. And we find that if you 


give people responsibility, they be- 
come responsible.” 


Apart from allowing considerable free- 
dom with regard to how the men work, 
the main emphasis with regard to the 
running of the factory is on a staff meet- 
ing every Friday. At this meeting, de- 
cisions are made about the running of 
the factory and everyone, including Tom 
McAlpine, is liable to come in for praise 
or blame. He says: 


“We cannot stop for discussion every 
ten minutes in order to make decisions. 
The foreman and manager are elected 
and given the responsibility of author- 
ity. Objections are made at the 
meetings.” 
The experiment, he reminds you, is only 
just beginning, and needs to be taken 
much further. 
“At the moment the men are trusted 
to come in on time, and we don’t have 
any time clocks. They often decide 
important matters relating to the run- 
ning of the factory. But we still have 
questions to answer. Should men be 
allowed to go off in working hours and 
write a poem? Should they change 
over tasks more frequently to combat 
boredom?” 
Tom McAlpine was very hopeful that the 
ideas with which the factory was experi- 
menting would be taken up by others. 
“T don’t mind what people think of the 
factory as long as it makes them think,” 
he said to me. And much of his time is 
devoted to making the ideas that the 
factory stands for better known. A full- 


page article on it, entitled “Factory of 
Hope,” which appeared in last Friday’s 
Daily Herald probably gave him as much 
satisfaction as an order for 100 heaters. 
At the moment, the factory is producing 
storage heaters and it is about to start 
making convector heaters; in both cases, 
sales are low in the summer season, 
and although the factory has been selling 
to contractors, retailers, and individual 
customers, more orders and more sales 
agents are needed. Already there are 
agents in London, Cheshire, South Wales 
and the East of Scotland and there are 
plans to start a small assembly fac- 
tory in London, which would cut damage 
in transit and transport costs. 


The prototype of the Rowen night stor- 
age heater has been tested by the Elec- 
trical Development Association, and the 
production model is now being tested 
and should be approved within four 
weeks. The heaters work by using elec- 
tricity at night off a separate meter 
operated by a sealed time switch. Both 
these items are supplied by electricity 
boards, and the current used from them 
is cheaper, sometimes even twice as 
cheap, as the ordinary rate. Water 
heaters operating on this system are 
being designed at the Factory for Peace. 
There are also plans for glass fibre work 
and installing paint spray equipment. 


The Factory for Peace is already demon- 
strating that idealism and success are 
not necessarily opposites. It needs help, 
but I am sure that any help given is 
a sound investment. 


David Storey 


The defence of D. H. Lawrence 


David Storey replies to A. L. Adams and 
Charles Davey, whose articles in the 
May 1 issue of Peace News criticised 
arguments he put forward in his article 
of March 20. 


The defence of D. H. Lawrence inevit- 
ably entails the much larger Issue - the 
defence of F. R. Leavis himself - which, 
though indisputably more important, I 
would prefer to leave aside in favour of 
the more inconspicuous of the two. Beg- 
ging your indulgence I’d like to repeat 
something of what I wrote, bearing in 
mind that it was supported by tiny frag- 
ments of text, and took a little trouble 
to use words familiar to readers of 
Lawrence: “flux”, “psychic”, ‘“ male- 
ness ’, and so on. 


“Lawrence is too much the pilgrim of 
our times for us to judge him simply 
as an artist. For art, in its absolute 
sense, stands apart from the time and 
the temperament which create it, 
anonymous, causeless; Lawrence is too 
much a creature of the world we live 
in for us to separate ourselves either 
from it, or him. He turned against 
our society, tore himself against it, 
tried to change it, struggled to free 


himself from it; then shut it out alto- 
gether. It hunted him, not merely 
because he attacked it, but because 
society sensed in him a creature in 
flight. The virtue he reasserted was 
that of the individual human soul, 
the separate thing, that part of us 
which stands away from time and 
which, at the same moment, is at one 
with the eternal flux. He could, in 
the end, only preserve the separate- 
ness by subtracting it altogether. His 
failure was in that, having: re-estab- 
lished individual virtue, he could never 
bring it back into the world. It was 
only real when society was excluded 
from it; the return journey he never 
made: one must function in society 
or not at all.” 


“One senses in Lawrence a man who 
could not love. He saw giving in 
terms of submission, and receiving in 
terms of power: he wasn’t free to 
love. When Leavis curiously refers 
to the advantage enjoyed by Tolstoy in 
a stable household compared to Law- 
rence’s perpetual wanderings one is 
immediately aware of a naivety that 
explains a great deal in the intel- 


Letter to the Editor 


‘Women Against the Bomb’ 


May I correct one point in Wendy 
Butlin’s article (May 1) on the womens 
peace groups? 


The statement, “their aim as a group 
(Women Against the Bomb) was to find 
ways and means to help the work of the 
Committee of 100 other than actually 
demonstrating themselves,” is not quite 
accurate. 

We had many successful demonstra- 
tions. 

Those of us who founded the group 
were all Committee of 100 supporters. 
We had taken part in sit-downs, but we 
had become increasingly aware that how- 
ever great our concern for the future, 
our immediate responsibilities to young 
children must come first. 

Women Against the Bomb came into 
being out of our concern for our chil- 
dren’s health and future and our frustra- 


tion at not being able to participate fully 
in civil disobedience demonstrations. 


A few of us still joined the sit-downs, 
some helped the Committee, particularly 
in the welfare section, but most of our 
time was spent in planning actions and 
demonstrations in which women with 
young children could participate. 

The demonstrations usually became 
family affairs. They were always suc- 
cessful from the publicity angle, receiv- 
ing wide and sympathetic coverage from 
television and both local and national 
press. 

I think we helped prove that there was 
wide potential support even from, or 
perhaps especially from, those whose 
family commitments came first. 

Eva Latimer, 

Holly Court Lodge, 

Merton Lane, London N.6. 


lectual’s attitude to Lawrence. It was 
out of a stillness of temperament that 
Anna Karenina was composed, whereas 
Women in Love was written by a man 
in constant psychic danger. Lawrence 
saw love as a perpetual threat to the 
privacy of his existence, the constant 
purloining of his maleness; all the 
time he fought on the retreat. Love 
was something non-existent, either to 
be attained at some distant time in 
the future, or to be remembered from 
far back in the past.” 


I quote these passages not only as a 
piece of self-indulgence but also to re- 
mind readers how monstrous and behind 
the times I can be - “almost impudent” 
one reverent defender went so far as to 
say. And although, having read 
Lawrence, one should know better, 
nevertheless one always is surprised how 
much the English do loathe feeling - 
unwittingly and instinctively and quite 
remorselessly, preferring sensibility, 
scholasticism and a genial pedantry to 
see them through. Of course, Lawrence’s 
greatest virtue in this respect is one I 
cannot boast; namely, that he is dead. 
(No more “emotionally loaded personal 
judgments ”’ from him.) And as in the 
past, so now, our greatest national trait, 
and facility, is in resurrecting our pro- 
phets once their bodily functions have 
ceased to embarrass us. What can be 
praised in a corpse is unfailingly a liabil- 
ity in the flesh. 


It would seem inevitable, then, that the 
strongest advocates of Lawrence’s work 
are found amongst men who themselves 
disparage those intuitive insights their 
apostle so vehemently believed in - con- 
demned, as they are, to be to our world 
exactly what their bloodlessness was to 
his. “They will find,” Ruskin wrote of 
yet another intuitive monster, “much 
that is partial, and, because partial, 
apparently unjust; but if they examine 
all the evidence on the other side, which 
Dickens seems to overlook, it will appear, 
after all their trouble, that his view was 
ihe finally right one, grossly and sharply 
told.” 


It’s the grossness: they'll never forgive 
you. 


In the responses to what I wrote there 
is a great deal of misrepresentation, in- 


spired both by natural timidities and 
by the popular superstition that, before 
Leavis, literary criticism didn’t exist at 
all, which would be better answered pri- 
vately. One misconception, the essence 
of much contemporary mythology in this 
and other arts, is worth mentioning: 
that a novel like Women in Love doesn’t 
have failings, it simply has qualities 
unlike any other novel. This, though 
strictly for the birds, still brings the 
carrion down. 


And finally, a word from the prophet 
himself. 


“But I do think, still more now I am 
out here, that we make a mistake 
forsaking England and moving out 
into the periphery of life. After all, 
Taormina, Ceylon, Africa, America - 
as far as we go, they are only the 
negation of what we ourselves stand 
for and are: and we're rather like 
Jonahs running away from the place 
we belong. That is the conclusion 
that is forced on me.” - D. H. Law- 
RENCE, Ceylon, March 30, 1922. 
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Pottle and Moule expelled from Malta 


Peter Moule and Pat Pottle write: We 
went to Malta last week at the request 
of a group of Maltese and English people 
to assess the situation there and to 
discuss and study the possibilities of 
furthering the aim of an independent 
non-aligned, base-free Malta. The same 
group of people financed the project. 


Malta is shortly to gain its independence, 
and on May 24 the people voted in a 
national referendum on the proposed 
constitution. The date fixed for inde- 
pendence is at present May 31, but a 
majority “No” vote in the referendum 
could lead to this being delayed by 6 to 
9 months. The political situation at 
resent is that a small minority group 
s against independence; the Malta 
Labour Party is against the present 
proposed constitution, and is in favour 
of a neutral, non-aligned, base-free 
Malta; the Nationalist Government is 
favouring the proposed constitution and 
is also negotiating a separate defence 


CND hears party 
views on defence 


Trevor Hatton writes: Lewisham CND 
organised a successful meeting at Lew- 
isham Town Hall last Friday, inviting 
four speakers representing the major 
political parties to discuss defence 
policies in the nuclear age. The hall 
was filled mainly with CND supporters, 
and it was disappointing that so few 
uncommitted members of the public 
bothered to attend this valuable meet- 
ing. 

David Wickes, chairman of Lewisham 
CND, introduced the speakers. He said 
there was no substantial difference be- 
tween the defence policies of the Con- 
servative and Labour Parties, and called 
for greater reliance on the United 
Nations as a peace keeping force. 


Christopher Chataway, MP for North 
Lewisham, felt that 7% of our gross 
national product was not an excessive 
amount to spend on our defence. He 
would like to see more spent on educa- 
tion, but felt it was false economy to cut 
defence spending to the extent that we 
were unprepared for all eventualities. 
The money that should have been spent 
on arms before 1939 and wasn’t, was not 
well saved. Nuclear weapons had kept 
the peace, and this deterrent could not 
be given up unilaterally. 


Dr Henry Collins, the Labour rival for 
Mr. Chataway’s marginal seat, main- 
tained that Labour policy on defence 
does differ substantially from that of 
the Tories. Labour opposed the manu- 
facture and testing of atomic weapons. 
The British bomb was useless as a second 
strike weapon. The British Polaris sub- 
marines were bedevilling proposals for 
arms freezing and multilateral disarma- 
ment, even though they could not be 
operative until the 1970s. It was not 
true that nuclear weapons prevented 
war, Since 1945 two million people at 
least had been killed - in Algeria, Korea, 
Vietnam, India etc. He personally was 
also against the siting of US bases in 
Britain. It was intolerable for a sov- 
ereign power to have to house weapons 
over which we have no political control. 
Nevertheless he would not defy the 
party whip on this issue. 


The Liberal candidate for North Lew- 
isham, Trevor Lloyd-Jones, thought that 
the British “deterrent” added nothing 
to Western defence, was far too costly - 
he read a list of the various missiles on 
which thousands of millions of pounds 
have been spent, and then abandoned - 
and encouraged the spread of nuclear 
weapons. Nevertheless we must defend 
our country and build up our conven- 
tional forces. 


Hugh Barr, Communist candidate for 
South Lewisham, opposed NATO in pre- 
senting his party’s policy for the British 
working man - British independence. 

The platform answered questions, and 
asked about the RSGs, Mr Chataway 
agreed that deep shelters are “ moder- 
ately useless.” A question asking how 
much should be spent on non-military 
defence baffled the platform at first, and 
was not answered. Occupation by the 
enemy was no doubt construed as defeat. 
Personal pacifism was damned with faint 
praise, but attempts to resist tyranny 
without the use of weapons - civilian 
defence - had plainly been ignored by 
the politicians. They could merely hope 


that ‘reason will prevail.” 


treaty with Great Britain which would 
largely preserve the present military 
arrangements and would ensure con- 
tinued Maltese alignment with NATO 
and the Western bloc. 


We arrived in Malta on Tuesday, April 
28, and passed through the immigration 
and customs without difficulty, although 
they had our names in a “black book” 
and obviously knew of our intended 
visit. We quickly secured our accom- 
modation and then went to the offices of 
the Malta News. We had a lengthy in- 
terview there and reports outlining the 
purpose of our visit appeared in the 
Maltese and English papers the next 
day. Our arrival was also reported on 
the radio and TV. We spent the rest 
of the day in informal talks with a 
number of people. 

On Wednesday we had a lengthy meeting 
with Dom Mintoff and other members 
of the Maltese Labour Party, when we 
discussed the purpose of our visit and 
the present situation in Malta and pos- 
sible developments for the future. 

On Thursday we had hoped to start 
meeting members of the Labour League 
of Youth, but at 8.30 a.m. we were visited 
by a plain-clothes member of the Maltese 
police force. We were taken by Land 
Rover to the Maltese equivalent of New 
Scotland Yard, where we were inter- 
viewed separately by the Superintendent. 
He asked us about our records in 
England, and requested us to make state- 
ments, which we refused. We were not 
allowed to communicate with anyone, 
and we said that unless we were given 
a clear understanding of why we were 
being detained we would walk out. 
About 1.45 p.m. the Superintendent 
apologised for the delay and invited us 
to lunch with him, but we declined and 
left. About 4 p.m. the police came again 
to our flat and took us back to the 
station, where we were served with 
copies of applications for our removal 
from the island as prohibited immi- 
grants. We were then taken before the 
magistrate in a specially-convened court. 
We were allowed to send a message to 
someone who would act as our counsel 
but he was given no time in which to 
prepare his brief. It then materialised 
that the order for our deportation had 
come from the Prime Minister, Dr Borg 


Olivier. 

As the order had come from the Prime 
Minister it was quickly established that 
(a) no reasons needed to be given for 
the deportation; (b) there was no pos- 
sibility of being allowed time or granted 
any form of adjournment; and (c) there 
was no defence possible. The magistrate 
informed us, quite apologetically, that 
there was nothing he could do and 
agreed that the court was there merely 
to rubber-stamp the deportation order. 
We eventually decided to waive any 
rights of appeal. 

We were detained in custody, and at 
5.45 last Friday morning we were on a 
plane for London. 

The deportation was for obvious political 


reasons, the urgency being to ensure 
that we would not be able to speak at 
any of the meetings being held on May 
Day and to ensure that we were not on 
the island during the referendum. s 
The deportation made headline news in 
the Maltese papers. The press met us 
at London airport, but other than short 
notices in The Times, Herald and 
Express nothing appeared in the British 
press, 

FoornoTE. It was announced last Tues- 
day that Dr Borg Olivier and his Nation- 
alist Party Government had won approval 
for their constitutional proposals. Final 
figures for the referendum were: Yes, 
65,714; No, 54,919. There were 9,016 
spoilt ballot papers. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


“Both Yemen and Saudi Arabia have now made slavery illegal 
which leaves the Federation as the last bastion of the Free World.” 


Egyptian bomb: CND’s call 


Last Monday The Guardian reported that 
President Nasser is planning to make 
Egypt a “minor” nuclear power and 
that there are indications that he has 
already achieved a breakthrough with 
the help of two dozen German scientists 
who are in his permanent employ. The 
breakthrough is in the field of light and 
easily transportable missiles containing 
limited quantities of radioactive 
material. The report continues that 
President Nasser is at present engaged 
on a three-point nuclear programme, 
including the development of Hiroshima- 
type nuclear weapons. The object of 
the programme is “the annihilation of 
the state of Israel.” 


War on Want: a 
report from India 


Colour slides showing the use that is 
being made in Indian villages of the 
money collected by War on Want were 
shown to a large audience at a meeting 
in the House of Commons on April 29. 
Donald Groom, field secretary of the 
Friends Peace Committee, who spoke 
about the photographs he had taken dur- 
ing a recent visit to India, said he had 
walked and travelled by bullock cart to 
remote tribal villages and had seen wells 
being built, bullocks and farm imple- 
ments purchased, and other practical 
steps being taken to raise the standard 
of living. 

Donald Groom visited more than 100 vil- 
lages which are being supported and 
developed by Freedom from Hunger 
committees, schools, churches, clubs and 
social welfare organisations in Britain. 
The villages are “ gramdan villages” 
which have responded to the call of 
Vinoba Bhave to pool resources in the 
fight against hunger. 

A desperate need in the tribal areas is 
for the services of nurses and doctors 
who are willing to be cut off from the 
outside world for six months during the 
monsoon season, 


On Tuesday reports that the United 
Arab Republic is acquiring nuclear 
weapons with the help of German scien- 
tists could not be confirmed. 

Olive Gibbs, acting Chairman of the 
Campaign for Nuclear Disarmament 
issued the following statement last 
Tuesday. ; 

“The United Kingdom Atomic Energy 
Authority must be pressed to give un- 
ambiguous confirmation or denial of 
suggestions that it has sold radioactive 
waste to the United Arab Republic or to 
Israel. 

“Reports that the UAR is manufacturing 
semi-nuclear warheads for short-range 
missiles for use against Israel indicate, 
if they are true, that raw materials in 
the form of radioactive ‘nuclear garbage’ 
are being obtained in considerable 
quantity, presumably from one of the 
established nuclear powers. 

“Tf these reports prove correct, the 
terrifying prospect opens up of a second 
nuclear arms race, duplicating and 
oe the critical dangers of the 
rst. 

“But it is not sufficient for us to sit 


Whitsun pilgrimage 
London Christian CND are arranging a 
pilgrimage to Canterbury at Whitsun, 
May 15-18. ‘ 

The pilgrimage will start with a short 
service of prayer in Southwark Cathedral 
at 7.30 p.m. on Friday, May 15, which 
will be followed by a 6-mile walk to 
Lewisham. On Saturday a Nagasaki 
cherry tree will be planted in the garden 
of Lewisham Parish Church before start- 
ing the 25-mile walk to Rochester 
Cathedral. On Whit Sunday the walkers 
will attend early service ir Rochester 
Cathedral or other churches in Chat- 
ham before the 18mile walk | to 
Faversham, and on Monday the pilgrim- 
age will cover the remaining 9 miles to 
Canterbury. Further details from 
London Christian CND, c/o 38 Sutton 
Road, London N.10, TUD 0384. 


back and await confirmation. If Egypt 
and Israel are not yet nuclear powers, 
they are likely to become so within a 
year or two, and others will surely fol- 
low. Once the bomb begins to spread to 
several countries in this way, the hopes 
for disarmament and human survival 
will grow very much dimmer. 

“The British Government, without wait- 
ing for other governments to act, must 
take an immediate initiative to prevent 
the further spread of nuclear weapons, 
pending disarmament by the great 
powers. 

“It must press for urgent measures to 
implement the detailed Swedish pro- 
posals for prevention of nuclear pro- 
liferation, and to control the sale of 
materials capable of being used for 
nuclear weapons production. And _ it 
must give impetus to this initiative by 
dropping its own ambitions for nuclear 
independence, ambitions which are a 
direct incentive to other nations to pur- 
sue a similar path.” 


Two jailed 

Pat Arrowsmith, ex-field secretary of the 
London Committee of 100, and Brian 
McGee, ex-secretary, were sent to prison 
for six months by an Ealing magistrate 
on April 29. They appeared on charges 
of disobeying commissioner’s regulations 
during the demonstration at the Ruislip 
USAF base on Easter Saturday. They 
were each fined £2 which they refused 
to pay; the alternative was a month’s 
imprisonment. 

They were also both ordered to be bound 
over, which they refused; in conse 
quence they each received a six-month 
sentence. The two sentences will run 
concurrently in each case. Pat Arrow- 
smith is in Holloway prison; Brian 
McGee is at present in Wandsworth, but 
it is understood that he is to be trans- 
ferred to Brixton at the end of his first 
month’s imprisonment. 
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